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Ghe Perfected DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


is the ONLY AUTOMOBILE 
TIRE in the world that is ac- 
tually sold and shipped in car 
load lots to the manufacturers 
of Motor Cars. 
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A Trio of Midwinter Carnivals 


) pared it was Ormond and the au- 


tomobile races on its magnifi- 
cent beach. This was the seed. Again 
Ormond, with motor boat interest de- 
veloping in a minor way on the Florida 
East Coast. This 
was the germina- 
tion of the seed. 
Then Ormond 
again, greater than 
ever before, with Palm Beach 
the scene of a successful mo- 
tor boat tournament and fol- 
that, Cuba, 


road race taking a noteworthy 


lowing with its 


place in automobile history. 
And this is the germinated 
seed blossomed out into a 
thriving plant which promises 
to attain a larger growth 
each succeeding year. 

Automobile interest through- 
out the country has centered 
in this trio of midwinter car- —~ 
nivals — Ormond, 

Palm Beach and 
Cuba. Faulty man- 
agement to a great 
extent marred the 
Ormond events on 
this last 
A clique which had 
obtained the up- 
per hand in the af- 


fairs of the Flori- 


occasion. 


da East Coast 
tion wrested the of the 
meet from W. J. Morgan and started 
in to “run things.” 


Automobile Associa- 


management 


Of course, chaos 
and turmoil resulted. Confusion pre- 
tt vailed from start 


Alto- 


sorry 


to finish. 
gether a 
mess was made of 
the affair 
by the inexperienced and in- 


whole 


capable persons who sought 
The contrast 
between the way the Ormond 


to manage it. 


meet was managed previously 
under the sole 
direction of Mr. Morgan, and 


this 


when it was 


year when the clique 


“bossed the job,” was elo- 
quent testimony of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s ability as a race meet 
promoter. 

}ut automobile racing as a 

=, sport has in no manner suffer- 
ed as result of the 

deplorable condi- 

at Ormond. 

Out of it all there 


looms up the 


tions 


magnificent record 
made by H. L. 
Bowden, of Bos- 
ton, who shatter- 
ed the Vanderbilt 
mile with his 120 


165 
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H. P. Mercedes, reeling off the distance 
officially in 344 seconds. Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s record of 39 seconds was wiped 
off the slate not only once but thrice. 
Louis S. Ross, with his home-made 
steamer, made the first cut, lopping a 
from Mr. Vanderbilt’s mark. 
Then Arthur McDonald, the English 
driver, took a slash at this 
and pared it down to 34% 

With great enthusiasm, the 

man was hailed as the speed king of 
the beach and the successor to Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s crown. His reign was 
short-lived, however, for he was quick- 
ly deposed by Mr. Bowden, who took 
a fifth of a off McDonald’s 
time. And then as the grand finale 
of the tournament, Mr. Bowden broke 
his own 


second 


record 
seconds. 
English- 


second 


record and covered himself 
with new glory by speeding his ma- 
chine a mile in the marvelous time of 
32# seconds, a record which it is cur- 
rently reported cost Mr. Bowden near- 
ly $50,000 to accomplish. 

Whole pages of records were spong- 
ed off the slate, and these speed per- 
formances are what redeemed the meet 
from utter failure. Thousands of 
spectators who put up with all sorts 
of annoyances felt that it was worth 
while to have been present at these 
events, which mark an epoch in the 
history of automobiling. To have wit- 
nessed the Bowden mile; to have seen 
Arthur McDonald and Louis Ross es- 
tablish new world’s records—these 
were ample compensations for the in- 
conveniences suffered. 

And there were inconveniences and 
unpleasant spell of 
cold weather, the coldest Florida has 
known in years, found many of the 
spectators ill prepared to meet it. The 
below the 


experiences. A 


down 


thermometer got 
freezing point on the second day of 
the tournament. 
who had been deceived by the alluring 


Many of the visitors, 


descriptions of the balmy weather at 
Florida resorts, printed in the society 
columns of the went 
down togged out in flannels and low 
shoes. The women wore the newest 
fashions in shirt waists. 
Few took the precaution of adding a 
few heavy wraps to their luggage and 
they suffered intensely from the cold. 
The Halifax river, just back of the 
Ormond Hotel, was sheeted over with 
ice for a considerable distance and icy 
winds swept the entire beach. 

To keep warm many of the specta- 
tors huddled in the lee of the timer’s 


newspapers, 


open-work 


stand and flapped their arms, and 
jumped around, stamped and blew 
their benumbed fingers. It was so 
cold that big fires were built along 


the course for the spectators and of- 
ficials. Fires were also kept blazing 
in the orange groves during the night 
in the hope of saving the fruit from 
being blasted. In spite of this pre- 
caution the fruit was badly damaged. 
Water in the cooling systems of many 
of the cars froze over night and there 
was great trouble in thawing out the 
pipes in the morning. 

The poor condition of the racing 
course was another thing that inter- 
fered with the races. The high wind 
which at times reached a velocity of 
forty miles an hour, blew the water 
inshore and the course was marked 
by hills and hummocks of sand. The 
long-distance races on the third day 
of the tournament had to be post- 
poned because there was no suitable 
course for a five-mile race. The beach 
was by no means the smooth, level 
stretch of hard sand that it was last 
year. There was criticism of 
the action of the officials in 
making Daytona the starting point of 
the races. Ormond protested and it 
was finally agreed to start from Day- 


much 
clique 


tona on alternate days. 
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There was, of course, friction among 
the inefficient officials, and it was im- 
possible to find any person who was 
the responsible head. Everybody shift- 
ed responsibility to the next man, and 
William 
bilt, Jr., seeing that matters were go- 


there you were. K. Vander- 
ing from bad to worse, became so dis- 
pleased that he 
the 


Palm 


resigned his position 
started for 
Many prominent manu- 


on second day and 


Beach. 


TIMER McMURTRY AND 
facturers, among them Col. Albert A, 
Pope, were outspoken in their denun- 
of the 
tournament was 

The 


the 


ciation manner in which the 
conducted. 


accident which resulted in 
of Frank and his 


chauffeur, Raoul, on Saturday preced- 


sad 
deaths Croker 
ing the opening of the tournament, 
Mr. 
P 


cast a pall over the racing men. 


Croker was speeding his 75 H. 


7 
Simplex north over the course on Sat- 


urday afternoon. Experts who were 
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timing him said that he was driving 
his the mile in 
Scurrying along at this 


machine at rate of a 
forty seconds. 
speed, he drew near to Newton Stan- 
ley, mounted on a motor cycle, who 
the 
Stanley, who was directly in the course 
of the to 
to permit to 
the change its course. 
He the turn, 


was going in same _ direction. 


racer, turned his left so as 
the 
and 


tardy 


racer pass him on 


right not 


was in making 


THE PRESS BRIGADE 


however, and Mr. Croker, obeying the 
rules of the road, veered his machine 
so as to pass the motor cycle on the 
left. 

As Stanley swung inward, Mr. Cro- 
ker also made a sharp turn to the left 
to down, al- 
though he must have realized that his 
machine could not stand the strain of 
making such a sharp turn while racing 


avoid running Stanley 


at that speed. The car passed Stan- 


levy, the hub striking him in the leg, 
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fracturing the limb and hurling him 
The swerve 
of the car and the collision wrenched 
control of the wheel from Mr. Croker 
and the machine bounded toward the 
ocean. 


some distance. sudden 


It made three complete somersaults 
and landed in the water a complete 
wreck. Raoul was caught under the 


machine and terribly mangled. He 
Mr. 
Croker was lying face down in the surf 
fifty feet 

chine. He 


mained 


died soon after being extricated. 


from the overturned ma- 
and re- 
so until his death, which oc- 
curred early Sunday morning at the 
Ormond Hotel. Mr. Croker’s mother 
and Jacksonville, 
prostrated that 
they were unable to accompany the 
remains to New York. 
The 


ally scheduled to begin on 


was unconscious 


sister, who were at 


were so completely 


racing program was origin- 
Monday, 
the 23d, but as the greater number of 
visitors could not arrive on that day, 
it was best to postpone the 
start until Tuesday. Each incoming 


train on Monday poured out its car- 


deemed 


loads of happy visitors whose enthusi- 
asm had caused them to travel all the 


Secretary Butler Setting a Trap for Father Time 


way from the blizzard-swept North to 
enjoy the grand sport of automobile 
racing. There distinguished 
company of many of them 
famous in the world of society and 
finance, at the Ormond Hotel on Mon- 
night. All 
ing cottages at Ormond and Daytona 
were crowded to the 


was a 


persons, 


day the hotels and board- 
with visit- 
The weighing-in of the cars took 
place at Daytona on Monday after 
noon. A. L. McMurtry, who seemed 
the official of 
the meet, got his electrical timing ap 
paratus in Monday. His 
system worked finely throughout the 
tournament. 


roof 


ors. 


to be most competent 


shape on 


The device being entire- 
ly automatic and electrical in its opera 
tion, there could be no question of its 
accuracy in recording the start and 
finish of each car. 

Because of the tide, the racing did 
not begin until 


There 


Tuesday afternoon. 


were perhaps ten thousand 


and 
were lined up along the course 


spectators on the beach automo 
biles 
in a 
The program stock car 
events, and few of the events had suffi- 
ciently filled to 


degree of 


solid phalanx for nearly a mile. 
consisted of 
arouse any great 
interest. It remained for 
Arthur E. McDonald, the young En; 


ig- 
for 


lishman who came over especially 
the races with his 90 H. P. Napier, to 
redeem the day, and he did it in a sen- 
sational manner. 

In a trial race against time McDon- 
ald made a new world’s record for the 
five miles. He 
in the 


distance 
remarkable time of three 


covered the 
min- 
flat, nip- 
sconds from the mark 
year by W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., with a machine of the same horse 
power. McDonald had two tries at 
the record. He came within four-fifths 


utes and seventeen sconds 


ping off 14} 
set last 


world’s record in 
attempt. He declared that 


of a second of the 


his first 
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he was slow his car 
with 


touring cars, and was allowed another 
> 


ce ympelled to 


three times to avoid collision 
chance. 

The first trial, it seems, was only a 
warming up for his machine, and when 
the 


Napier 


he crowded on 
trial 


speed for 
the 


sponded 


next 
big re- 
magnificently. 
There was no 
the 
admittedly in 
tion. W. K. 
the 


hands, 


favoring 


wind and course was 
condi- 
Vanderbilt, 


record 


poor 
Jr., saw pass 
from his but he 
smilingly declined to com- 
ment on the Englishman’s 
feat. The succeeding events 
of the first day’s program 
little 
cept the first event at one kilometer. In 
this Webb Jay, White 
met with an The 
the un- 
seated from its socket just before he 
the 


seemed in imminent danger of stick- 


Pres. Steck 


were of interest ex 


race, with his 
steamer, accident. 


driving shaft of car became 


crossed line. The dangling shaft 
ing into the sand and overturning the 
car. The crippled machine blocked the 
course and caused an annoying delay 
in running off the rest of the program. 
over the Sir 
the 
mile world’s championship was settled 
the efforts of the 
Automobile Association to 


The unseemly squabble 


Thomas Dewar trophy for one 
on Tuesday, and 
\merican 
obtain custody of it having been in vain, 
raced for 


The trophy is to be every 


vear at the Ormond-Daytona tourna- 
ment, and in the discretion of the trus- 
raced for elsewhere 
the Ormond 
contest. The trustees of the trophy 
are Harlan W. Whipple, Samuel A. 
Miles, John B. Parkinson, George B. 
Rowe, H. L. Pot- 
ter, W. J. Morgan, Angus Sinclair and 


Frederick Glassup. 


tees it may be 


within six months from 


Bowden, Isaac B. 
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It was cn Wednesday, the second 
day of the tournament, that Henry L. 
the 1904 Vanderbilt 
made his fam- 


the 


Bowden smashed 
name 
world. The 
that 
performance forgot all about the biting 


mile record and 


ous throughout en- 


thusiasts who witnessed grand 


cold and the unpleasant incidents of 
the 
modest Mr. Bowden and fairly smoth- 
That 
his name would be on the lips of thou- 


meét, as they crowded around 


ered him with congratulations. 
would be acclaimed 


the 
tomobile world before nightfall did not 


sands and that he 


the “Speed King” throughout au- 
stir the 


slightest 


seem to Joston man’s pulse 


in the degree, and if 


thing he 


any- 


was more reserved after this 


most wonderful performance than be- 
fore 
Mr. 


this wonderful speed 


The machine with which Row- 


den accomplished 


is a reconstructed Mercedes, exempli- 
fying Mr. Bowden's own ideas of au- 
It was origin- 
ear, but Mr. 
Mercedes 
equal horse power to the one in 


car, the two engines b« 


tomobile c: mnstruction. 


ally a 60 H. P Bowden 
motor of 


the 


coupled another 


ing placed so as to align 
the eight cylinders. 
When Mr. had 


finished, was 


Bowden 
the car 
practically a 
| 


new ma 
chine an was very 


largely his own handi- 


work. In the competi- 
the car 
laid 
its course true from start 
The 
never skipped through- 


tion, he handled 


in superb style. He 


to finish. engine 


out the entire 
Mr 
ward 
that 
power he 


journey. 
said after 
that he believed 


little 


Bowden 


with a more 


could have ; 
3 : , The Papal Nurcio, 
turned the trick in thirty RL winkley 
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IN A HOLE ON THE BANKS OF THE HALIFAX 


With all favor- 
able this mark will probably be reach- 


seconds. conditions 


ed inside another twelve months. 


The competition took place at the 


Daytona end, the course laying south- 


ward and the start being made from 
the club house. A _ thirty-mile gale 
was blowing from the northeast and 
more than 5,000 persons vainly sought 
the blast. 
not in much better condi- 
tion than it was on the previous day, 
being lumpy and soft in stretches. It 


shelter from biting The 


beach was 


was not anywhere nearly as fast as 
last The 
o'clock and were 
four. 


year. trials two 


finished at half past 


began at 


Second honors in the event went to 
Arthur McDonald, of 
drove a go H. P. 
the distance in 34? 
foreign racing men were exultant. 
Just before that, Louis S. Ross, driv- 
ing his home-made steamer of 20 H. 


England, who 
> 


Napier. He went 


seconds and the 


P., had covered the mile in 38 sec- 
onds, already eliminating Mr. Vander- 


bilt’s record. Then came Mr. Bow- 


den and his almost incredible speed 
performance. 

For the comparatively poor showing 
made by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., the ex- 
perts had all sorts of explanations to 
offer. For himself Mr. Vanderbilt had 
no excuses to The very 


that he could get out of his Mercedes 


make. best 


was 42? seconds for the mile. E. R. 
William Wallace and S. B. 
Stevens all did better than this. Mr. 
Vanderbilt most 


Thomas, 


defeat 
graciously and he was among the first 
to congratulate Mr. Bowden. 
much 


accepted his 


He was 
with the 
manner in which the races were han- 
dled, and did not 


displeased, however, 


hesitate to express 
his opinion. 

When Ross, Arthur McDon- 
ald, William Wallace and Barney Old- 
field came together in the final heat 
for the handsome Dewar trophy, the 


Louis 


shivering spectators prepared to wit- 
ness a battle royal, and they were not 
disappointed. The Englishman barely 
qualified for the final. He was placed 


because his time was faster than the 
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Oldfield had de- 
feated Paul Sartori in the third heat. 


other heat winners. 


He was clad in green corduroy, the 
color matching that of his 
“Green Dragon.” Of the 
machines, the Napier car was the first 
front. The Ross freak 
belching like a locomotive, 
overtook the Englishman at the quar- 
ter-mile post and led by half a length. 
McDonald caught up in the last hun- 
dred yards and there was an exciting 
finish. 


Peerless 


four big 


to show in 
steamer, 


Ross crowded on his reserve 


thian cup presented 
by Col. L. C. Weir 
was called; but those 
who 


remained wit- 


nessed an_ exciting 
contest between E. R. 
Thomas and W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., which 
well repaid them for 
braving the cold. Mr. 
Vanderbilt redeemed 
himself in the first 


2 e ’, Gould Brokaw 
heat of this race for 


FIELD TELEPHONE AND STOP WATCHES ON THE TRACK 


and bounded over the tape two- 
fifths of a second ahead of Mc- 
Donald, 
trophy. 


thereby winning the 
Wallace was a length 
behind and Barney Oldfield was 
fifty 
was 42 


yards away. Ross’ time 


seconds. He made a 
new competition record in the 
first heat when he went the dis- 
tance in 412 seconds. 

The crowd of spectators had 


dwindled considerably when the 


one-mile event for the Corin- 


Timer McMurtry 


amateur drivers. They raced 


the entire mile abreast and 
were so close together at the 
finish that the judges had dif- 
ficulty in making a decision. 
The McMurtry timing appara- 
that Mr. 


bilt crossed the tape 


\V ander- 
one-fifth 
Mr. 
Three heats were run 


tus showed 


of a second ahead of 
Thomas. 
in this event, and then owing 
to the intense cold the racing 


was given up for tne day. 
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Interest in Thursday's pro- 


gram was fairly divided be- 
tween the kilometer trials, in 
Arthur McDonald es- 


tablished a American 


which 
new 
record of 23 seconds for that 
distance, and the finish of the 
Corinthian cup races. In ad- 
dition to lowering the Amer- 
record, the 
Englishman won the H. L. 


ican kilometer 
Bowden 
trophy for the open kilometer race. 
Sharing with McDonald the honors of 


the day, Louis Ross won the kilome 


night. Before leaving he resigned his 
position in the A. A. A. 

Only two races were run on Friday. 
The weather had moderated somewhat 
but the beach was rough with ridges 
formed by the waves. The scheduled 


race was for the Lozier trophy, at 
fifty miles, over a course twelve and 
a half miles in length. To take ad- 
vantage of the tide, the race was run 
very early in the morning and only a 
handful of out to 
witness it. Barney Oldfield, in a 60 
H. P. Peerless, A. C. Webb in a 70 


/ 


spectators turned 


McDONALD AND THE NAPIER 


ter race open to all and followed up 


this achievement by winning the final 
for the Corinthian cup. This, next to 
the Dewar trophy, which he won the 
day the 


most amateur enthusi- 


before, was one of honors 
coveted by the 
asts. 
Mr. 
of the 
the afternoon, but he 
the 


fourth speed gear and also the gear 


entered in the final 
Class A 


had no 


Vanderbilt 
kilometer for cars in 
sooner 
than he broke his 


crossed tape 


box. 


He gave up after this mishap 
Beach that 


and left Ormond for Palm 


H. P. Pope-Toledo, and Walter Chris- 
tie in a 60 H. P. direct-drive car built 
by himself, were the starters. 
Walter Christie 
wrenched off a 


Only 
finished. Oldfield 
tire 
soon after starting and 

voing 
Webb 


broke a commutator af 


gave up after 


three miles. 
ter traveling six miles. 
Christie stopped to re- 
pair a connecting rod 
His 


was I h., II m., 


and finished alone. 
time 
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LINED UP 


204 s. His repairs detained him at least 
20 minutes. In the afternoon a match 
race for $500 between Isaac E. Emer- 
son’s Leon-Bollee car and Guy Vaugh- 
Decauville, both 40 H. P. cars, 
was arranged, the distance being ten 
miles. 


an’s 


The Decauville won by a mar- 
gin of 100 yards. 

for ten miles 
was made on Saturday by Edward R. 
Thomas, who drove his 90 H. P. Mer- 
the excellent time of 6 m., 
31# s., slipping 184 seconds from the 
record made last year by Mr. Vander- 
bilt. Besides Mr. Thomas, the starters 
were E. H. Fredericks, driving B. H. 
Shanley’s car; S. B. Stevens in his 90 
H. P. Mercedes, and James L. Breese, 
driving his 30 H. P. Mercedes. The 
course was the best of the week. Mr. 
Thomas himself one of the 
nerviest the competitive 


A new world’s record 


cedes in 


proved 
drivers in 


field, and his performance was indeed 
a notable 
tournaments. 
a. ae Se 


event of the morning. 


automobile speed 
A race at ten miles for 
cars was the only other 
William Wal- 


were the start- 


one in 


lace and Paul Sartori 
ers and Wallace won. 

The tide put a stop to the Ormond 
Derby races in the afternoon after 
three heats were run off. Arthur Mc- 
Donald took the first heat; E. R. 
Thomas won the second heat, and 
James L. Breese was the victor in the 
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FOR A START 


third contest. It became necessary to 
postpone the Vanderbilt 1oo0-mile race, 
and this was a great disappointment, 
especially to hundreds of excursionists 
from Jacksonville who were obliged 
to return home without having wit- 
nessed a single race. 

Weather more fa- 
vorable on Monday, when racing was 
resumed. The big event was, of 
course, the 100-mile contest for the 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., trophy. This 
contest established a record for the 
100-mile distance. Fortunately no ac- 
cident marred this race, although it 
was run without controls. O. F. 
Thomas’ De Dietrich, driven by W. 
H. Fletcher, altogether 
unexpected manner. It was known 
that Mr. Thomas’ machine had speed; 
Gabriel had proved that in the Van- 
derbilt cup race over the Long Island 
Fletcher’s 


conditions were 


won in an 


course. however, 
was not looked for by any of the rac- 
ing experts. Six of the ten starters 
showed up at the finish. Arthur Me- 
Donald, S. B. Stevens and Charles 
Deplus dropped out because of mis- 


Canaut was not scored 


victory, 


haps, and C. 
or timed. 

On the straightaway there were 
lively tussles for place among Bernin, 
driving W. Gould Brokaw’s machine; 
Paul Sartori, in Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt’s car; William Wallace and Walter 
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Christie. At several of the turns, these 
cars were only a few apart. 
Fletcher, who was speeding over the 
straightaways from seventy-eight to 
ninety miles an hour and making the 
turns in remarkably quick fashion, did 
not dream that he was winning and 
he was greatly surprised when the 
crowd cheered him as he bounded 
over the tape three minutes ahead of 
Mc- 
owing to 
going 88 


yards 


Bernin, his closest competitor. 
Donald was forced to retire 
trouble with his tires, after 
miles. Fletcher did the trick in the 
remarkable time of 1 h., 18 m., 24 s. 
The Ormond handicap, which was the 
next the unfinished 
gram, was won by Paul Sartori. 
five 
from 


race on pro- 
The 


Sartori ‘ 
finished in 


distance was miles and 


who started 
3 m., 58 s. 


scratch, 


From the viewpoint of the racing 
enthusiast, the most brilliant features 
of the tournament came at the wind- 
up. The last day of the races (Tues- 
day) saw five world’s records shatter- 
ed and the fastest mile in history cred- 
ited to the tournament. This was 
glory enough for the entire carnival. 
In the very first race, the fifty mile 
handicap for the Burgoyne cup, H. W. 
Fletcher, the Vanderbilt 
trophy, began to go among the rec- 
ords. 


winner of 


Fletcher, driving from scratch, 


went the distance in 38 m., 58 s. as 
against the record of 40 m., 49¢ s. 
made by W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., last 


year. Paul Sartori, starting from 4 m., 
50 s. mark, won the race. His time 
was 40 m., 20 s. 

Two of the five records 
thur McDonald. He won 
Thomas trophy for twenty miles, fix- 
ing the record at 15 ie 
also sailed away with the Major Mille: 
trophy at ten miles. This was a wheel- 
and-wheel affair between McDonald 
and E. R. Thomas. McDonald won 
out by 3} s. in the record-making time 
of 6 m., 15 s. C. Canaut with his 45 
H. P. De Dietrich established a record 
of 8 m., 2} s., starting from the minute 


fell to Ar- 
the E. R. 


m., and 


mark, in the ten mile handicap event. 
But completely all 
these record drubbing races is the rec- 


overshadowing 


ord of 32¢ s. for the mile mark which 
Henry L. Bowden made on Tuesday 
This grand feat was the 
the Ormond meet.  Be- 
cause of overweight Mr. Bowden’s 
machine is not considered eligible for 
entry in competitive events by the of- 
ficials of the A. A. A., but this fact 
in nowise detracts from his superb 
achievement of having traveled a mile 


afternoon. 
climax of 


faster than a mile was ever made be- 
method of locomotion 
It came at 


fore by any 
without the use of rails. 
the the programme. 
The made from the club 
house at Daytona. Mr. Bowden drove 
south with a brisk northeast wind at 
his back. With every working part 
performing its full duty, the powerful 


close of day’s 


start was 





1 TRIO OF 


McDONALD BEING BEATEN 
machine flew over the course like a 
streak. Besides being timed electrical- 
ly by the McMurtry apparatus, stop 
watches were held by E. R. Thomas, 
William Wallace, S. B. Stevens and 
Barney Oldfield and they verified the 
automatic timer. 

In order to perpetuate the automo- 
bile record trials there was formed a 
new association called the Ormond 
Racing Association. It is cast in lines 
that can take up any sport, but it is 
primarily for motor cars and looks 
to speed contests which can be held 
there under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Frank X. Mudd, H. L. Bowden, 
S. A. Miles, W. J. Morgan, James 
Cornell, J. A. Bostram, J. D. Price, 
W. S. Kenny and Dr. J. Miller. The 
last five represent Ormond, from 
which it may be taken for granted that 
Ormond, and not Daytona, will have 
the future programs of this series. 

The carnival scene shifted on Wed- 
nesday from Ormond to Palm Beach. 
Motor boat racing was the attraction 
which drew several hundred automo- 
bile enthusiasts to this resort of wealth 
and fashion. Hundreds went directly 
from the Ormond races to this other 
tournament. The races were held on 


Lake Worth, and many entertainments 
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BY ROSS FOR DEWAR TROPHY 


were given by the society folks in 
honor of the first regatta ever held 
on the lake. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Flagler entertained the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester at ‘White- 
hall.” 

For the initial effort, the Carnival 
was a notable success. There were 
four days of racing, beginning on Wed- 
nesday following the close of the Or- 
mond tournament. In the opening 
races on Wednesday, the fastest time 
ever scored by a boat on southern 
waters was bade by W. Gould Bro- 
kaw’s “Challenger” in a _ four-mile 
handicap event. Starting from scratch 
the “Challenger,” very capably handled 
by A. D. Proctor Smith, covered the 
distance straightaway in 8 m. 41% s. 
This was at the rate of 274 miles an 
hour. In a second handicap at the 
same distance, the “Challenger” won 
easily in II m., 594 s. 

The “Challenger” is forty feet in 
length, has trim lines and is equipped 
with an eight-cylinder Smith & Mabley 
simplex engine of 125 H. P. This 
boat simply walked away from the 
other craft. It was entered in two 
events on Wednesday, winning both 
the Bingham Cup and the Flagler 
trophy. George D. Downey’s “Comet,” 
with a two-minute handicap, finished 
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second in the Flagler trophy event. 
T. C. Ronald’s “De Mooy” won a four- 
mile race for pleasure boats in 19 m., 
58 s. A novel feature of the program 
was an eight-mile endurance race. 
George E. Andrews’ “Little Shadow,” 
equipped with a naphtha engine, won 
this handily in 44 m., 11% s., and also 
captured the Willoughby trophy for a 
one-mile race, going the distance in 
5 m., 163 s. 

It was 
the first day’s program that the “Chal- 
lenger” had the field to itself, and the 
races that 
events for the Brokaw boat. 


a foregone conclusion after 


after were simply speed 
Mr. Bro- 
kaw won honors enough in this com- 
petition to more than make up for his 
failure to get a place among the record 
breakers at Ormond. A mile in 2 m., 
11} s., and a kilometer in I m., 21 s. 
were two of the “Challenger’s” feats 
on Thursday. 

Featuring Friday’s program was an 
eight-mile handicap with a turn. Mr. 
Downey’s “Comet” won this, but the 
“Challenger” established a world’s rec- 
ord for 16 m., 33 s., and curiously 

enough actually beat the 
“Comet” by over nine min- 
The 


“Challenger” made another 


utes of elapsed time. 


record in a two-mile event 
after this race, scoring in 


5 m., 28 s. To crown its 


splendid showing of the 


week, the “Challenger” 
went out for the mile rec- 
ord and placed the remark- 
able figure of 2 m., 4 s. to 
its credit. This was going 
at the rate of 29 miles an 
hour. 





Mr. Brokaw is con- 
fident that this 
record 
stand for 
other 


will 
an- 
year. 
There was some 


talk during the races that Henry L. 
Bowden, of Ormond fame, would trans- 
fer his 120 H. P. Mercedes engines to 
a power boat and go gunning for water 
records. Mr. Bowden was as reticent 
about this as he usually is when an ef- 
fort is made to draw him into the lime 
light. 

There was an from Palm 
Beach to Havana on Saturday night 
for the automobile races over the isl- 
and courses. Tarrying at Miami for a 
few days’ rest, the automobile tourists 


exodus 


and racing enthusiasts took the steam- 
er from there to Havana to be present 
at the held 
there on February 12, 13 and 14, under 
the management of W. J. Morgan. 
Everybody in the Cuban capital, from 


automobile tournament 


President Palma down to the humblest 
resident, gave hearty support to this 
project. The big feature of the tourna- 
ment was a road race held 
over the fifty-mile straightaway course 
Mariano and San Cristobal, 
and it was a particularly happy circum- 
stance that this event should have been 
won by a Cuban—E. Carricaburn, who 
the 60 H. P. Mercedes car of 
Mr. E. J. Conill, a wealthy resident of 
Havana. The prize was a gold cup— 
the Havana Municipal Cup, as it is 
named—valued at $1,000. 

The San Cristobal course is declared 
by racing experts to be the finest 
stretch of straightaway road on this 
side of the Atlantic Its only 
defect is its narrowness. The course 
was kept absolutely clear by the police 
and military, and all the arrangements 
were perfect. There were five contes- 
tants in the race. Mr. Conill’s driver 
went over the course in I h., 50 m., 
502 s. Joseph Tracey, driving Major 
C. J. S. Miller’s 30 H. P. Renault, 
finished second after making three 
stops for repairs. Mr. Louis Marx, 
driving his 30 H. P. Mercedes, came 


100-mile 


between 


drove 


ocean. 
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in third and Joseph Birk, in M. R. G. 
Mendozo’s 35 H. P. De Dietrich, was 
fourth. H. W. Fletcher, after the fine 
showing he made at Ormond, disap- 
pointed his admirers by finishing last. 

Colliding with an ox cart, while go 
ing over the course on Friday, Mr. E. 
R. Thomas sustained very painful in- 
juries, his chauffeur, Edward Hawlay, 
was badly hurt, and his go H. P. Mer- 
Mr. Thom- 
as, his head swathed in bandages, was 
able to the start of the race 
Up to the time of his ac- 
Thomas 


cedes was badly damaged. 


witness 
on Sunday. 
cident, Mr. was the favorite 
in the betting and he was looked upon 
by the experts as a likely winner. This 
fortunately was the only mishap of the 
tournament. 


Accessibility an Essential 
Next to having parts of a vehicle so 
perfect that they never need inspection 
or adjustment, the most desirable of all 
things is to have them easily accessible 
the 
they do have to be attended to. In 


when in natural order of things 
the early types of motor vehicles prob- 


ably no one of the many other fea- 
tures of value was more neglected than 
this. 

The inventor began with his motor, 
placing it on the frame, and then piling 
the accessories and other parts around 
found for 
The result was that, as a rule, 
whenever the engine 
broke or needed readjustment, practi- 


it wherever room could be 
them. 
something on 


cally the whole vehicle had to be pulled 
to pieces to get at the parts affected 
and repairs on the road were almost 
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out of the question. The earlier de- 
signers did not take the 
broad view of the whole combination 
of a vehicle 
have models to 


guides, do. Probably, 


naturally 


who 
as their 
also, the pioneers 


present designers, 


many serve 
failed to appreciate the importance of 
accessibility, which, although it might 
have been forecasted by a theoretical 
consideration of the nature of the ma- 
chinery employed and the conditions 
under which it works, has only been 
fully established by 
with actual machines. 


road experience 


In a gasolene vehicle what requires 


most frequent attention is the motor, 
or, to come down to narrower limits, 
the valves and ignition mechanism of 
the motor. The there- 
fore be so designed that all the parts 
the ignition 
can be withdrawn 


motor should 


constituting valve and 


mechanism easily 
and without disturbing any of the other 
parts. This requirement has received 
full consideration in the design of many 
of the better gasolene motors of to- 
day, and we now have examples which 
are probably not far from perfection in 
this respect. 

However, it is not sufficient that the 


parts of a motor be 


easily dismounted 
when the latter is placed on the repair 
bench or on a testing stand. The mo- 
tor must be so placed in the vehicle 
that these same parts are readily ac- 
This 
exercise of 
part of the 
designer when determining the general 
arrangement of 
signing the body. 


cessible when it is in position. 
requirement demands the 
no little ingenuity on the 
when de- 


parts and 


It is certainly ob- 
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jectionable to be compelled to get be- 
low the vehicle to reach certain parts. 

A ready accessibility of parts not 
only aids in quickly repairing a fault; 
it also facilitates locating it. 
the and 
from the machine usually consume the 
greater the 
road, and a reduction in the time lost 
through such delays greatly increases 
The 


here dealing 


Locating 


defective part removing it 


amount of time lost on 


the practicability of autorhobiles. 
whole problem we are 
with 
The various operating parts of a ve- 


may be summarized as follows: 
hicle must be so assembled that they 
can easily be taken off when required. 
The parts must be compared with each 
other as regards rapidity of wear and 
liability to damage, and those most 
affected must be placed in the most ac- 
The mechanism 
must be divided into groups which are 


cessible positions. 
as nearly as possible independent of 
each other. 


Attention to Steering Gear 

See that your steering gear is all cor- 
rect, and if of the direct type be sure 
the pins on the steering arm, distance 
rod, and divided axle are securely nut- 
ted and pinned. It may not be pos- 
sible to adjust for wear, but if you 
have worm and sector or quick pitch 
thread and nut there should be means 
of adjustment, in the first case by set- 
ting the worm deeper in gear, and in 
the second by letting up the halves of 
the nut. In any case, it is very de- 
sirable the car should go exactly in the 
direction you require it, and backlash 
on the steering gear is unpleasant, to 
say the least. 

Renewal of Clutch Leather 

If the clutch leather shows signs of 
burning or is worn, immediate steps 
for replacing the leather should be 
taken. With a little care in removing 


the rivets and taking off the old leather, 
it can be kept intact, and will be us ful 
to mark out the new one, which should 
be cut from the thick part of the hide. 
3e careful to the 
for rivet heads, so that they go well 


countersink holes 
below the surface of the leather, which 
should be put on rough side out. It 
will be better if it is first trued up in 
the lathe, but and truly 
fitted it may do without the lathe, then 
if soaked with 


if carefully 


castor oil it will very 
soon accommodate itself after the car 
has been run a few miles. 
Injurious Effect of Mud on Woodwork 
Do not allow mud to dry upon the 
painted and varnish work of the car. 
It should be the earliest 
opportunity by pouring water over the 
dirty parts. account 
water be dashed violently against the 
panels; such a practice has the effect 
of driving the gritty particles of mud 
into the varnish should this latter be at 
all yielding. Dry off the wet surface 
with cloths, 
chamois leather. 


removed at 


On no should 


soft and polish it with 
Remember that mud 
allowed to remain upon paint or var- 
nish invariably results in the spotting 


and dulling of the surfaces. 


Keeping Up Appearances 
the appearance of a 
being what it should be it is necessary 


To insure car 
to clean it every time it has been used 
before putting it away for the night. 
When plenty of water and a hose are 
available, all that 1s necessary is to 
play water on the car, as is usually 
done with a carriage, sponge down to 
dry and afterwards polish with chamois 


leather. On no account should the 


finish be rubbed with a dry cloth, as 


little particles of grit and dust will 
quickly spoil and scratch it so as to 
make an expensive visit to the factory 
a necessity. 





No Mystéry at All 


By Frank M. Bicknell 


« PEAKING of 


biles,” 


freak 
remarked the _ small, 
ferret-eyed passenger in the corner of 
the smoking-room, “last winter, while 
[ was South, I ran up against a real, 


automo- 


four-cylinder, ball-bearing-transmiss on, 
automatic-oiling mystery that it would 
have been worth money to clear up; 
unhappily, however, it is a mystery to 
this day so far as any live man is 
concerned, and as dead ones tell no 
tales I suppose it will remain unsolved 
to the end of the chapter.” 

“Well, say, ain’t there a guess com- 
ing to us other fellows?’ asked the 
“What’s the 
matter with your telling us about it, 
eh?” 

“Oh, I'll tell you willingly,” promised 
the first speaker, “and that’s all the 
good it will do. 
not right. 


drummer inquisitively. 


Listen and see if I’m 
Last January I was em- 
ployed by a syndicate of New York 
capitalists to investigate a certain 
southern bank they were thinking of 
acquiring. When I arrived at the town 
where this bank was located—we'll 
call it Dixie—I put up at the hotel as 
a plain, ordinary tourist with nothing 
under heaven to do but waste my time 
doing nothing. Next morning I stroll- 
ed casually over to the bank to deliver 
a letter-of-introduction and make a 
small deposit—all for the sake of ap- 
pearances and to cloak my real object. 
The cashier gave me the glad hand 
and took me behind the bars for a 
chat. The president, it seemed, was 
out and likely to remain so. His name 
was Page and he appeared to be a 
whole book and emphatically the big 
man of the neighborhood. He was 
interested in iron mills and coal mines, 
he was by far the heaviest cotton- 
buyer in the county, he was deep in 


speculations of all sorts, and—to wind 
up—he was deacon and plate-passer in 
the principal church of Dixie.” 

“Jingo!” drummer, 
“there was a chap that would bear 
watching.” 

“Obviously,” agreed the narrator, 
“and though the cashier had no inten- 


broke in the 


tion of conveying any such an idea I 
decided early in the game that it was 
my cue to keep a sharp eye on Presi- 
dent Page. By and by, in the course 
of our confab the subject of automo- 
biles came up. They were not a com- 
mon sight in town, the cashier told 
me, none being owned among the resi- 
dents—that is machine 
that had belonged to a Chicago tourist 
which had been kicked to bits by Hank 


Peter’s old white mule while the car 


excepting a 


was in his stable over night. The mule 
got the car so nearly ready for the 
scrap-heap that its owner abandoned 
it in disgust, so that the cold remains 
were still somewhere about, though the 
cashier couldn’t state just where. 

“*Yet I’m not sure,’ he told me, with 
a laugh, ‘that its ghost hasn’t been 
seen lately.’ 

“Its ghost, eh?’ I exclaimed, struck 
by the novelty of the idea, ‘Does it 
haunt the mule that—er—murdered 
it?” 

““T reckon not, or the mule would 
have kicked the stuffing out of the 
ghost, too,’ he replied. ‘So far as I’ve 
heard, the ghost has appeared to no- 
body except our old darkey watch- 
man, Hannibal Tigg. He declares 
he’s seen it twice within the past 
week, but he lives in a lonely part 
of the town on a sort of wood-road. 
and, though he’s entirely trustworthy 
for our purposes here, his imagination 


could give cards and spades to ‘most 
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any dime novelist who ever put pen 

to paper. No, candidly, I don’t have 
any too much faith in his yarn.’ 

“Those were my sentiments also, and 

as I hadn't come 

to Dixie in the in- 

terest of the Socie- 

ty for Psychical Re- 

search I thought 

no more about the 

cashier’s fairy tale 

after I had left him 

till it was brought 

forcibly to mind 

some hours later. 














That night I could 
not succeed in get- 
ting to sleep. For 
thinking of Page 
and his multifari- 
ous doings I built 
up all sorts of sto- 
ries about him till 
my head 
full of 
there wasn’t room 
for anything else. At midnight, more 
wide awake than when I had lain down, 
I arose and, dressing, went outside for 


a stroll. Like many other small south- 


was sO 
romance 


ern towns, Dixie was strung along on 
both sides of the railway track, which 
seemed to serve as its main street, but 
I managed to find a road leading off 
at right angles, and by following it, 
soon got myself into the loneliest kind 
of lonely country, where there was 
nothing to see except—dimly—the dark 
foliage of the trees against the somber 
sky, and nothing to hear but the croak- 
ing of the frogs in the adjacent cypress 
swamps. 

“Almost before I realized it I was 
in the midst of a wood so dense that 
darkness had shut down on me like a 
blanket. I could feel the road under 
foot, but I could see hardly an inch in 
front of me, and I decided I might as 
well face around and hit the back trail. 
I did so, but had taken scarcely a 
dozen steps homeward when something 
—call it an occult influence if you will 

caused me to turn my head. 

“Gentlemen,” went on the ferret- 
eyed passenger gravely, after a short 
don’t think 
I’m a coward, and I’m sure I’m not 
superstitious, so I shall frankly say 
that what I beheld when I looked 
back made my hair stand on end and 
raised the gooseflesh to the limit—it 


but impressive pause, “I 


did for a few seconds and I[ can’t deny 
it. The object in question was a four- 


wheeled, open vehicle, outlined in 
rather nebulous driven by a 
grim and ghastly skeleton chauffeur, 
coming straight toward the spot I was 
occupying. It would be hard to exag- 
gerate the gruesome, blood-curdling 
horror of that strange apparition, and 
it seems a wonder to-me now that I 
recovered the use of my paralyzed fac- 
ulties quickly enough to jump aside 
and let the thing pass without its going 
through me bodily. To be run over 
by a phantom automobile might not be 
physically painful, but the effect on the 
nerves would no doubt have been dis- 


white, 
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astrous. So I got out of the way and 
let the spook have the whole road. 
With its skeleton driver—a real death's 
head and all the other bones usually 
found in the human anatomy—sitting 
erect and grasping the steering-wheel 
in fleshless hands, it went by me swift- 
ly and noiselessly and then, in an in- 
stant, vanished into the blank nothing- 
ness whence it had seemed to come. 

“I made tracks for town. I was 
willing to abandon the delights of sol- 
itude and mingle with my fellows once 
more. And I got a chance to do the 
mingling all right, for when I returned 
I found every last inhabitant awake, up, 
out of doors and full to the brim of 
the most strenuous kind of excitement. 
It transpired that there had been a 
sensation of the first class while I was 
away—nothing less than the burglar- 
izing of the bank. The vault had been 
emptied of its ultimate cent, and the 
manner in which the robbery had been 
accomplished was not the least re- 
markable part of the affair. As de- 
scribed by the old negro watchman, 
Hannibal Tigg, it had in it something 
particularly weird and uncanny. 

“According to his story, he had been 
sitting at one of the bank windows. 
The night was cloudy, and as the ar- 
tificial illumination furnished by the 
town authorities ceased to shine at 
twelve, the streets were very dark. 
During his night watches Hannibal 
never used a light inside the bank for 
fear some wandering burglar might 
pull a gun on him from out there in 
the dark, as he put it. As he sat peer- 
ing into the gloom he was nearly con- 
gealed with fright at beholding the 
same grisly spectacle he had seen twice 
before, the phantom automobile. Not 
only did it approach the bank, but it 
stopped directly in front of it; not only 
did it stop, but the skeleton chauffeur 
descended, took from his pocket—or 


from somewhere else if he had no such 
receptacle—a key all flaming fire, and, 
opening with it the big door below, 
started up the stairs. That is to say, 
he must have come upstairs, though 
he did so noiselessly, for after a few 
moments the door above swung slow- 
ly open and he reappeared in the main 
office of the bank. Petrified with hor- 
ror though he was, when he saw that 
terrible ghostly figure advancing to- 
ward him, Hannibal succeeded in gal- 
vanizing himself into motion, and with 
a despairing cry, fled to the refuge of 
a closet in the corner of the room. 

“After the spectral desperado had 
gone Han regained enough pluck to 
venture from his shelter and telephone 
to the sheriff, who, being a man of ac- 
tion, got a move on straightway. He 
and his posse didn’t capture the rob- 
ber, however, or even come up with 
him, but about that time a resident of 
the next town caught a fleeting glimps:> 
of him, and afterward described the ap- 
parition substantially as I have de- 
scribed it to you. More fortunate than 
I, my fellow ghost-seer witnessed an 
added demonstration of a remarkable 
nature. The phantom automobile had 
hardly vanished when there arose from 
out of the darkness whither it had 
gone a blinding flash, accompanied by 
a loud roar. It was quite an irregular 
and unghostly proceeding, but the 
spook auto had exploded and blown its 
atoms far and wide over the face of 
the landscape; and as for the skeleton 
chauffeur, oh, where was he? I don’t 
pretend to say where he had gone, 
but wherever it was he had taken his 
secret along with him.” 

“Humph! call that a secret?” ex- 
claimed the drummer scornfully. “Why, 
I could get up a spook the very twin 
of that; give me a pot of luminous 
paint and—” 

“Not so fast, my friend,” interrupted 
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the other calmly; “I hadn’t intended for 
a moment to imply that the mystery 
lay there. Of course it is easy to un- 
derstand how he daubed the front of 
his carriage and outlined a skull and 
skeleton on his mask and clothing with 
a phosphorescent mixture; it is equally 
easy of bank 
president who had been speculating un- 


comprehension that a 


funds not his own 
might fake a burglary to cover the de- 
ficit; but what gets me is why should 
the blame’ fool have looted his bank in 
the first place while he had under his 
hat an idea that would have brought 


him in thousands of dollars honestly?” 


successfully with 


“What idea do you mean?” 

“The puzzle to me is how did Page 
manage to convert that old 
which Hank Peter’s white mule had 
put out of commission into a noise- 
less-running rig?—for I can assure you, 
gentlemen, from close personal obser- 
vation, that phantom automobile ran 
absolutely without a sound; and any- 
body knows that such a car, put upon 
the market, would sell like—” 

“One moment, please,” interposed a 
quiet passenger who had been listening 
thus far without 
I can offer a solution to your mystery. 
Is it not more than likely that the au- 
tomobile was not noiseless, but merely 
seemed to be so to the 
beating of your heart made so much 
racket as wholly to drown that of the 
machinery ?” 


wreck 


comment, “possibly 


you because 


The laugh was on the tale-teller, 
who promptly acknowledged his obli- 
gations and took immediate steps to 
liquidate them. 


Protecting Shaft Joints 
With the coming of the spring thaw 
and the undesirable road conditions 
which are produced thereby more than 
ordinary attention should be given to 
the universal joints with which cars 


with gear transmission by propeller 
shafts are equipped. If such joints are 
left unprotected, there is every likeli- 
hood of liquid mud being splashed over 
the joints and finding its way therein. 
So long as the gear is moving there is 
little fear of accident occurring through 
jamming, though, of even 
liquid mud can do a great deal of harm 
while being churned about in these 


course, 


joints, inasmuch as it is certain to con- 
tain hard, gritty substances, which will 
not fail to act as an abrasive on the ar 
The 


real trouble lies in allowing the mud 


ticulating surfaces of the joints. 


to dry in the joints during a period 
when the car is not in use. 

A very simple and effective method 
of preventing all of this, and one which 
is carried out by many manufacturers, 
is to encase the whole of the joints in 
a soft, pliable leather covering, stitched 
over the joints in such a manner as to 
allow ample room for the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of the joints’ movement 
without tearing the leather. If you 
decide to inclose joints of this kind in 
such a casing, the parts—provided the 
car has had some wear—should first be 
taken down and thoroughly cleaned 
with kerosene, then wiped dry and 
filled as full as possible with good mo 
tor grease before the leather covering 
is placed over the joint. 

A Nightmote 

Husband (in his sleep)—Wow—wow 
—wow—oh—oh—eugh—eugh — boola 
—boola—boola! 

Wife (shaking him)—Horace, Hor- 
ace, wake up, wake up! What’s the 
matter? 

Husband (waking 
dream as I had! 

Wife—What was it, dear? 

Husband (wiping the cold perspira- 
tion from his forehead)—Dreamed I 
was riding along the avenue in that old 


steam runabout I bought in 1goo! 
Wife—Heavens! 


up)—Oh, such a 





Westchester’s Dukeries 


By Winifred Pryore 


OTORING over the almost per- 
fect roads from Pleasantville to 
Tarrytown, in Westchester county, re- 
minds one very strongly of that bit of 
country called the “Dukeries” in Eng- 
land; a_ section in 
about 100 miles north of London, 
where the estates of five great Dukes 
happen to lie together, furnishing the 
most famous type of the quiet, pastoral 
beauty of middle England. 

In this Westchester “Dukeries” you 
find exactly the same gently rolling 
country, the same abundant forest and 
luxuries of 


Nottinghamshire, 


verbiage, 
the same great estates 
with splendid parks and 
sweeping lawns, with 
and 
there, of a formal gar- 
den or 
the 


houses in 


glimpses, here 
Italian terrace 
The 
Westchester 
are not so large as those 


near house. 


on the English estates, 
but they are of the same 
type, and arranged with 
the 
sideration of 


same careful 
the 


con- 
commanding and 
The 
but 
be observed by one _ familiar 
both For instance, you 
might imagine yourself in an English 
park when driving through any one of 
these big Westchester places, 
for one thing. 


majestic in location. points of 


difference are slight, they can 
with 


countries. 


“xcept 
In the English park you 
would see graceful groups of deer here 
and there. But on the Westchester es- 
tates, curiously enough, there are no 
deer. 

Then again, in all these American 
parks, ledges of rock crop up here and 
there, making exquisitely wild and pic- 
turesque bits of which 


scenery, are 


lacking in the Dukeries. The stone 
walls are another point of difference. 
All along the roadsides in Westchester, 
and in the parks also, run the old- 
fashioned, typical American stone walls. 
In England they are never seen, the 
hawthorn hedges taking their places. 
The beautiful, especially 
when covered with their snowy blos- 
But to the American 
raised in the country there is nothing 
more picturesque than the old stone 
wall. The relentlessly 
driven from the fields, grow lush and 


are 


hedges 


soms. average 


wildflowers, 


tall about it. 


sunflowers flame beside it. 


The goldenrod and the 
Low ferns 
The 


raspberry and blackberry bushes tangle 


nestle happily at its shady base. 


over it, blushing gloriously crimson in 
autumn, and the wild vines drape it 
luxuriously. No American artist ever 
saw such a typical stone wall as this 
without wanting to sketch it; but the 
average Englishman denounces it as 
“bleak.” 

The home of William Rockefeller, 
the “Poor Rockefeller,” as he is called 
in Westchester, in distinction from John 
D., is a magnificent example of the 
American country home. The entrance 
drive passes through great lawns, past 
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a fish-pond, then follows a dancing 
mountain brook through a wild bit of 
woodland, where the rocky ledges crop 
out in their native beauty. Then the 
drive sweeps out upon more lawns, 
where the fringe of woods at the west- 
ern edge hides the New York Central 
tracks below, but lets you see vistas 
of the blue Hudson. Here a flock of 
sheep is feeding; not common sheep, 
destined for the frying-pan or roasting 
oven, but aristocratic Southdowns; all 
pedigree animals, kept for breeding 
purposes; fat, creamy beauties, worth 


$20 or $25 apiece. 
“As fine a lot as I ever saw in Eng- 
land,” says the Englishman in the par- 


ty. The shepherd is a brawny, coal- 
black negro, which seems rather a pity, 
for such an idylic scene would be artis- 
tically completed by a dainty little 
Dresden china shepherdess, with a Dol- 
ly Varden frock and a crook. “If you 
want a nice lawn,” says the English- 
man oracularly, as the party rolls 
rapidly on, “just turn your sheep on 
it. They will root every weed in the 
grass. If there’s anything a sheep 
dotes on, it is weeds.”’ 

The carriage continues till a cry of 
pleasure breaks from the occupants 
as the house comes into view. Down 
below, on one side, a great depression, 


caused by a sharp, natural slope in the 
land, has been filled in by a flower 
garden. It is in the “natural style,” 
resembling an old-fashioned country 
flower garden more than anything else. 
Looking down upon it from the drive 
above, there seems no regularity in it; 
it is simply a mass of flowers. Ar 
ranged so as to secure a succession of 
bloom throughout the season, if the 
time of your tour be mid-summer, say, 
it glows resplendent with hydrangeas, 
tiger lilies, and acres of brilliant phlox. 
Scattered through it are tall, old trees, 
which have been trimmed to the very 
top. are covered with 
masses of vines, and the afternoon sun, 
slanting among them, gives a curious 
effect of pillared aisles. 


Their trunks 


Above the garden the ground rises 
sharply, and on the summit sits the 
house, imposing in appearance, and of 
gray stone, and 
many gables. The descent to the lawn, 
which sweeps in front, is broken by 
terraces The 

are which 
quite conceal them, and in front of 
the lower one there is a massed effect 


with a castle tower 


sunken walls. 
with 


two with 


walls covered vines, 


of coleus, shrubberies, scarlet sage, and 
other bright flowering plants. The 
whole is artistic and pleasing in the 
highest degree, with just enough of 
the formal about the house to make a 
fitting frame for the splendid structure. 

On the John D. Rockefeller place, 
on the contrary, the house is a modest 
little buff cottage, such as any country 
banker or village magnate might oc- 
cupy. But this will not long be the 
case, for Mr. Rockefeller has already 
begun his new house, which is to cost 
over a million. As a preliminary, he 
has finished his stables, which lie at 
the foot of the which the 
house is situated. There is a very im- 
posing entrance to these stables. The 
buildings square feet of 


hill on 


cover 800 
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ground; the walls are four feet thick, 
and the whole pile cost $600,000. The 
Rockefeller place, strange to say, how- 
ever, is less beautiful in its laying out 
and appointments than almost any of 
those about it; but it has the most 
magnificent view of any in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard’s place in 
the same neighborhood is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful one. It is laid out in 
the natural style, with vast expanses 
of sweeping lawn, dotted with noble 
trees, and here and there enchanting 
bits of woodland left in all their na- 
tive wildness. The house, a long, un- 
pretentious building of yellow brick, 
hardly seems imposing enough to cor- 
respond with the place. 

Everett Macy, also a Standard Oil 
man, has an estate of 300 acres in the 
neighborhood, with the red roofs of a 
big, handsome house showing against 
a background of foliage upon an emin- 
Down below is a twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar barn, built around a court- 
yard, with a big root cellar underneath, 
and wings for sheep, stock 
horses and cattle. Of Mr. 
Macy’s well known predeliction for au- 


ence. 


young 
course 


tomobiles has not permitted the gar- 
age to be overlooked. 

J. Speyer’s place, Waldheim, is jeal- 
ously secluded from the public gaze, 
English fashion, with an _ ivy-grown 
brick wall too high to permit of a 
single glance at the interior. 

Close by are the Briar Cliff Farms, 
Mr. 


stretches for ten miles along the coun- 


Law’s 6,000-acre estate, which 
try roads. 

Strange 
Hollow, for in the midst of this Amer- 
ican “Dukeries,” you are close by the 
old Sleepy Hollow where 
Washington Irving lies under his plain, 
white headstone. And across the road 


is the old mill, past which fled Ichabod 


sights, these, for Sleepy 


cemetery, 


Crane when the Headless Horseman 
chased him over the bridge which you 
are crossing now. And if you drive a 
little further, reach the André 
Monument, and, not far beyond, the 
spring where the famous spy stopped 
to drink before the three patriots chal- 
lenged him a little further on. 


you 


"Ware the Electric Light Plant “Expert” 

Fully twenty-five per cent. of all ig- 
nition troubles can usually be traced 
back to the faulty manner in which the 
batteries were Until re- 
the was not 


recharged. 


cently storage battery 


thoroughly understood: as to its prin- 


ciples and management, even by many 


electricians whose experience was well 
up to the There were, of 
course, experts to be found here and 
there, who in most cases had gradu- 


average. 


ated from electric lighting plants where 
storage batteries were used. Now that 
the number of batteries in 
daily use has largely increased, it has 
become imperative that electricians 
should study, and become more familiar 
with the principles and the methods of 
handling them, particularly in the direc- 
tion of recharging. This being so, there 


storage 
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is, generally speaking, but little trouble 
experienced now in getting batteries 
properly recharged; but there are many 
who profess to have, and who might 
be reasonably 
the knowledge 


supposed to possess, 
for the re- 
charging, who are very careless in the 
handling of the task. 
found to be the case 


be least expected. 


necessary 
This is often 
where it would 


For instance, many people say they 
are having trouble with their batteries, 
who, if asked the question, “Are the 
batteries properly charged?” they very 
frequently answer, “Oh, yes, I always 
get mine recharged at the electric light 
company.” minds a 


This is to their 


sufficient guarantee for the correct 
Now, the 


light plant man is usually an engineer 


charging of their batteries. 


first and an electrician afterwards, h’s 
sole duties being to keep his machin- 
As to 
the theory and principles of electricity, 


ery and his dynamos running. 


his ideas very frequently are extremely 


crude. This remark, of course, does 
not refer to the heads of the stations, 
subordinates, and 
that bat- 


teries sent to a station to be charged 


their 


but rather to 


it is into the latter’s hands 
are committed. 

fre- 
quently spoil plates by using too high 


These engineer “experts” very 


a pressure—for the light plant man, 
as a rule, deals in currents of thous 
units—and 


ands of volts, not in even 


supposing’ that the current he uses is 


220 volts, though it is often higher, 
being reduced for lighting purposes 
by transformers, there is great diffi- 
culty in reducing the current to the six 
or ten volts necessary for recharging 
purposes. 

Taken as a general rule, it may be 
safely assumed that the best man to 
handle motor car batteries is the small- 
er electrician, that is, a man who fits 
up houses with electric light, and has 
sufficient knowledge to reduce a cur- 
rent by inserting the necessary resis- 
tances in the circuit to recharge a bat- 
tery at its proper rate. But even these 
are not infallible, as was shown by an 
experience of ours where a motor re- 
pairer who undertook the recharging 
of the had cut his current 
down to extent that he was 
only charging at the rate of half an 


batteries 
such an 
ampere instead of the two and a half 
necessary. nnn 
An Evident Fact 

They were going slowly through the 
park and he overhauled a snorty little 
runabout the single seat of which was 
occupied by a very fat woman and a 
very little the rear of the 
vehicle were the initials, “M. W. A.” 

“I wonder who ‘M. W. A.’ is,” said 


’ 


man. On 


the companion of the man whose car 
had overtaken the 

“Oh, 
anybody’s 
taker. “They 
\utomobile.’ ” 


runabout. 
don’t 
replied 


stand for 
the 
™ Vv 


those letters 


name,” over- 
stand for Wife's 





Will Make 


Mechanics 


By “** The Automan”™ 


NE thing the ever-increasing 

growth of automobiling 
surely will do, and that is 
to make the general public 
familiar 


with mechanics. 


No longer will 
machinery of any 
kind mean to 
ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a hun- 
dred merely a 
confusing collec- 
tion of wheels, 
levers, shafts, cyl- 
inders, etc., which 
manner 


in some mysterious perform 


certain wonders for those who under- 


stand them. 
The widespread vogue of the vehicle 
which propels itself will create a very 


large class of machinery purchasers 


who will be divided into two great 
those 


classes 


to look 


who employ mechanics 
their 


cars, the other composed of men who 


after and often to drive 


know or learn sufficient about mechan- 
ics to look after the cars on most oc- 
lhe latter the 
larger class, while the former will con- 


casions. will be much 


sist chiefly of those who now have 
horses and carriages with coachmen to 
attend to them. 

The ordinary user of an automobile, 
however, will be the man who buys 
one because it is the best way for him 
to get around quickly—to get to and 
from the office, to take short trips or 
more ambitious tours during the sum- 
mer, when his vacation time comes, 
Not being rich, he will not, as a 
Run- 
abouts and so-called light touring cars 


Cee. 


rule, buy the higher priced cars. 


will be the great sellers, not only be- 


cause of their moderate price, but by 


reason of their all around adaptability 


and their low maintenance cost. In the 


hands of such men as know both how 
to run and care for these cars they will 
be made to pay for themselves in short 
order. 

Everybody knows that the best auto- 


mobilist is he who best understands 
his car and uses it intelligently. To 
do this a man must give sufficient time 
to it, learn its principles and its pecu- 
liarities, look for its 


how to 


know where to 


troubles and know remedy 


them when found. By so doing he 
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will not only be able to continue inter- 
rupted journeys, but even to prevent 
interruption. He will get more satis- 
faction out of his car than he 
possibly do if he left it to the care of 
a mechanic. It will, in short, make an 
amateur mechanic out of him. 

The ordinary American already pos- 
sesses considerable natural ability in 
this line, 
actual work at it or not. 
brain to understand how a steam or 
gas engine works, and by a little ap- 
plication he soon gets into the way of 
using his hands to made adjustments 
and to put things to rights. There are 
scores of little things to look after; and 
time and money are both saved by at- 
tending to them one’s self. No one 
grasps this quicker than the average 
motorist, and the result is going to be 


could 


whether he has done any 


He has the 


a great extension or dissemination of 
mechanical knowledge that will prove 
of vast benefit to -the country in a 
thousand ways apparently not connect- 
ed with automobiling. 

The 
benefit almost as much by this as the 
individual the will 
have his product treated with an intel- 


automobile manufacturer will 


user, for former 


ligence and a skill that cannot help 
making it to give greater and more 
general satisfaction than could be ob- 
tained in any other way. 


To Protect the Engine and Gear Box 

Cars whose engines and gear boxes 
are so exposed as to collect dirt and 
mud from the road 
benefited if their owners fix a pro- 
tecting sheet underneath. The best 
method of securing this needed pro- 
tection is a sheet aluminum apron, 
which can be attached in many in- 
stances to the frame of the car. There 
are, of course, some objections to this, 
as in the event of one having to get 
at the lower part of the crank chamber 


will be greatly 


or gear case for inspection or adjust 
ment, it becomes thereupon necessary 
This entails the 
unbolting of this part, and thus adds to 
the difficulties of the work in hand. 
An excellent method of affording the 


to remove the apron. 


necessary protection for the mechanism 
is a sheet of waterproof canvas, pro- 
vided with straps and buckles for its 
ready attachment to the frame, and 
with three eyelet holes at the 
lowest points, whereby any oil or water 
which may find its way on to the in- 
side of the apron may drain away at 
once. So far, those who have tried 
these canvases are highly satisfied with 
the results obtained by the use of this 
very simple protecting device. On dry 
roads, also, when running at speed, it 
is said by users that canvas has some- 
what lessened the dust-raising effects 
of the cars equipped with them. 


also 


Water Circulating System’s Care 

If you suspect anything faulty dis 
connect the several unions, and wash 
through the radiators, pipes, tanks, and 
cylinder jackets with the hose-pipe 
and a good force of water. An obsti- 
nate stoppage in a pipe will generally 
yield on the application of heat. Methyl- 
ated spirit on a piece of waste will 
answer capitally, but the gasolene tank 
should be empty, or the refra¢tory 
pipe removed to a safe distance while 
this operation is going on. The same 
process may be applied to radiators, 
with the proviso that you do not carry 
the heating far enough to melt the sol- 
der. The obstruction will generally be 
found to consist of grease, or some 
foreign body encased in grease. Boil- 
ing water may be applied if you have 
it handy, and with the addition of 
washing soda is excellent for tanks. 
Pour it in hot, leave for a few 
hours, and your tank will scale in fine 


and 


shape. 





An Engagement at the Marquise’s 


Comedy in Three Parts of a Trip in a Fine New Automobile 


From the French of Jules Chancel 


CHARACTERS, 

Lucette, Countess de Brives, 20 years old, 
married eighteen months, extremely pret- 
ty, with large blue eyes and golden hair 
that is almost natural. 

The Marquise de Linart, an elderly dowager. 

Count Jacques de Brives, 35 years old, a 
husband who looks forward with terror 
to the moment when he must give Lucette 
the automobile of her desires. In the 
meantime he has accepted an invitation for 
a trial trip in his friend De Versac’s thirty 
horse-power automobile, temporarily in- 
stalled at the chateau. 

De Versac, 30 years old and already bald. 
Member of the Automobile Club since he 
was recently promoted to be his own 
chauffeur. Drives himself. 

Guests and other mute actors. 

PART I.—THE START. 
|Lucette, Jacques and De Versac ap- 
pear in the direction of the stables 


where De Versac’s splendid automo- 


bile is stored. 
the morning. 


It is barely 6 o'clock in 
In the early morning 
mist they vaguely resemble three bears 
on an ice floe, wrapped in their heavy 
furs. Lucette is delighted with her 
complete automobile riding equipment, 
which begins with a creation of cham- 
ois leather and ends with a heavy cape 
fastened about her neck.] 

Lucette—How delightful these big 
capes for the cool breezes of a 
morning like to-day! 

Jacques (who is very sleepy)—Well, 
for my part, I think these Eskimo trap- 
pings are ridiculous for a trip of only 
two hours. 


are 


De Versac—Excuse me, old man, it 
will not even be a two hours’ ride be- 
fore we reach Mme. de Linart’s villa. 
Within three-quarters of an hour we 
will draw up before her door. 

Lucette (enthusiastically)—Think of it! 

[They pause at the stable door to 
make the final preparations.] 

Jacques (fumbling for his glasses)— 
Of all hideous inventions, these gog- 


gles are the worst—they make a man 
look like an animated bed-flounce! 

De Versac—Mere matter of habit, | 
assure you. The automobil- 
ist’s goggles are only taking the place 
of the black masks of the dandies of 
the eighteenth century. 

Lucette—That is true. Why, a per- 
son could almost flirt in them! 

De Versac—Have mercy, dear ma- 
dame. You are utterly charming in 
your costume. 
deeply in love 
would be fatal. 

[A pause.] 

Jacques—You won't tip us out, will 
you, De Versac? Is there anything to 
be afraid of with these machines? 

De Versac (cheerfully)—Not for us! 

Jacques—For someone else, then? 

De Versac—Oh! someone 
elses had better keep out of the way. 
At times the automobilist is a trifle 
abrupt in the way he introduces him 
self into the bosom 
of men’s families. 

He is overcome 
with the intoxica- 
tion of his 
speed. [Poetically.] 
The rush of the air 


modern 


If I were not already 
with the sight 
As it 


you, 


leone 


well, the 


own 


quickens his puls- 
es. He becomes a 
bird—he flies 
through the air 
with the swiftness 
of a_ thought, of 
lightning, he is at 
once light and 
powerful, a thing 
for the 
vulgar preoccupa- 
tions of earthly 
men do not exist. 


whom 
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Jacques (sarcastically) Must be 
pleasant for the earthly men! 

De Versac (with increasing enthusi- 
asm)—What a paltry consideration is 
mere human life looked upon 
from the seat of a machine going 125 
miles an hour! 

Jacques—Yes, |] 


when 


should think so. 
The automobile, then, is the fabulous 
monster of modern times, the war ma- 
chine of the road, the terror of the 
population. At the mere sound of its 
whistle the women faint, children rush 
in terror from their innocent games, 
and the tocsin sounds its warning note. 
The poor coachmen with their horses 
and their carriages are driven to their 
last resource, and attach a swinging 
cannon to the back of their vehicles 
and every footman goes armed! 

[They enter the automobile, and with 
a horrible jerk, a cloud of dust and 
an overpowering odor of petroleum, 
the machine Lucette 
faintly. | 

PART II. 

| Lucette, 


Starts. screams 


INCIDENTS OF THE ROAD. 


who knows the country 


well, has undertaken the responsibility 
the 


of showing 
the 


way. Unfortunately, 


however, her costume 


and the strange emotions produced by 


novelty of 


her first ride have destroyed her pow- 
ers of observation. At length, aston- 


ished at the time consumed by the trip, 


decides to raise her goggles; they are 
passing over a narrow, rocky road she 
has never seen before.] 

Lucette—Stop! Stop! 
the right road. 

[They stop land- 
marks. The time passes rapidly.] 

Jacques—There is nothing to do but 
turn around and go back. 

De Versac—Easier said than done. 
How under the sun would a man turn 
in a narrow shut-in road like this? 


This is not 


and search for 


Jacques—Go backward, then. 

De Versac—Go backward? You're 
crazy! The reversing gear does not 
work. 

Lucette—We'll have to go straight 
ahead, then, but it takes us 
miles out of the way. 

De Versac—Bah! Is that all! 

[A loud explosion is heard followed 
by a depression on the 
right side of the machine.] 

De Versac—Confound 


twenty 


perceptible 
this road! 
There goes one of our tires! 

Jacques (with sarcastic philosophy)— 
Naturally. What else did you expect? 
[Looking at his watch.] It is nearly 
10 o'clock already. [They all get out 
and De Versac examines the extent of 
the damage.] 

All—It is as flat as a pancake! 

De Versac—Oh! well, don’t look so 
disturbed. 
work and help me instead of standing 


And you'd better get to 
around gaping. Somebody take the 
foot there while I get out the tool box. 
No! Not my foot. What the 
are you trying to do? That’s it. 


devil 
Now 
hold up the wheel with the lifting jack 
while I unscrew it. 

[Everyone sets to work to help, and 
confusion naturally follows.] 

Jacques (pumping with all his might) 
—Don’t you think it is about time that 
we had something to eat? It must be 
long after noontime! 

De Versac (hot and tired) —Plague on 
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it, Jacques, why do you insist on mak- 
ing such utterly foolish remarks? Shut 
up now; or if you must talk, ask the 
Countess to hand me the can of oil. 
[Lucette, in her haste, upsets the oil 
over her dress. 
cry, but bah! 
tism the 
automobiling? 


She emits a slight 
Is it not a magic bap- 
delicious mysteries of 
After much time and 
labor they finally get off once more. 
It is now 2 o'clock. 
a hill. The machine goes more slowly.] 

De Versac (grimly)—I might have 
known it! The intake valve! 

[Gets out Lucette 
plaintively.] 

De Versac—There now! Right as a 
whistle. I tell you, we'll make up for 
all the time we’ve lost. 
a record! 


into 


They approach 


again. sighs 


Here goes for 


Lucette—Be careful, we come out in 
a moment on a very busy road, and 
besides, it is market day. 

De Versac—There’s no time to 
spare on mere pedestrians now, my 
dear Countess. Don’t worry. I have 
a patent arrangement of air cushions 
attached to the machine, the very lat- 
est improvement. You shall see how 
perfectly it works. [In an undertone.] 
I hope to the dickens it will! 

[They dash along at lightning speed.] 

Lucette (clinging to her husband)— 
You know the country is very pretty 
about here. 
more of it. 


It’s a pity not to see 
There 
and a pond. 
Jacques (as De Versac, turning too 
sharply, drives right into the pond)—- 
There certainly is, my dear! 
[Fortunately, the pond is nothing but 
a swamp, in which the automobile 
sticks as in glue. After strenuous ef- 
forts they at last succeed in getting 
the machine back on to the road. As 
before, however, it refuses to proceed.] 
De Versac—Just what I thought— 
the carburetter! 


are trees—and 


meadows 


There’s nothing to 


And as if 
that wasn’t enough, 
my governor won't 
work and the spark 
igniter is short cir- 
cuited! 

Lucette (despair- 
ingly)—There isn’t a 
village within twelve 
miles. 


be done! 


Jacques—And we 
haven't had a thing 
to eat since 6 o'clock 


this morning. 


De Versac (glori- 
ously)—It’s easy to 
see what’s the most important part 
of your internal make-up, old man! 

Lucette—It’s beginning to rain! 

{It rains heavily for nearly two hours. 
The travelers take refuge under some 
trees. Twilight merges into darkness. 
At last the wheels is heard 


and an old peasant comes by with his 


sound of 
empty wagon. They offer him untold 
sums of money and he agrees to tow 
the automobile. Lucette takes her 
seat on a pile of straw at the bottom 
of the cart while the two men follow 
on foot.] 

De Versac (sadly)—Think of it, 
spending 20,000 francs for a_ thirty 
horse power machine and have it tow- 
ed home by only one! 


PART III.—-THE ARRIVAL AT LAST—OR, 


ALREADY? 
{It is 11 
hours later. 


o’clock at night, sixteen 
The gloomy cortége ap- 
pears upon the terrace of the Marquise 
de Linart’s chateau.] 

The Marquise—What— Here _ al- 
ready? 
Oh! do not make fun of 
us! You see, we had a puncture! 

De Versac—Yes, and the carburet- 
ter! 

Jacques—Not to mention the gov- 


Lucette 
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ernor that couldn’t work and the short 
circuits! 

Lucette—And we started at 6 o’clock 
this morning! 

The Marquise (with irony)—I know 
it. Your maid, who came by stage, 
arrived at with your trunks. 
Truly, my dear, automobiling may_ be 
very good sport, but it is not to be 
commended as a means of transport. 


noon 


Brakes and Bearings 


brakes some attention when 
going over a car, and in effecting any 
adjustments thereof be careful to take 
up equally on each side, or the car will 
swerve when they are applied, but if 
you have some compensating device 
The 
wheels should be separately jacked up, 
and if showing signs of shake in the 
bearings should be adjusted, but al- 
ways leaving just a trifle of play. The 
axle caps should be filled with grease 
before 


Give 


this precaution is unnecessary. 


screwing on. By giving the 
wheel a spin, the presence of a broken 
ball may be detected, and, if found, re- 
moved and replaced by one of exactly 
the same size. If it is impossible to 
procure one which your callipers as- 
sure you is the same as the others, it 
is far better to leave one out than put 
in a larger one, though a smaller would 
not so much matter. When replacing 
the gear box, you should adjust the 
countershaft brake, and, if 
replace the lining of the band. Belting 
answers admirably for the purpose, 
and is easily obtained. It is equally 
useful for the rear band brakes, though 
it does not last for a long period, ow- 
ing to the wet and dust in that posi- 
tion. 


necessary, 


When Pumps Become Passe 
Few things are more annoying or 
more difficult for the motorist to deal 
with than a water circulating pump 


which persistently leaks. Such a pump 
is almost hopeless, because the defect 
can usually be traced to faulty design- 
ing, resulting in the bearings not being 
long enough. When this is the case, 
the pump driven by chain or frictional 
contact with the flywheel of the engine 
has the driving pressure applied at one 
point, thus causing the pump spindle 
to bear against opposite ends of the 
bearing. Now, the shorter such a 
is the greater the wear will 
the moment this reaches an 
appreciable amount a permanent leak- 
age will set in. 


bearing 
be, and 


This can only be cured 
by rebushing or lining the bearing, a 
thing which would have to be repeated 
at very short intervals. 

Instead of a plain bearing, 
many pumps are fitted with a stuffing 
box and gland. Asbestos, tow or other 
material is packed into the stuffing box 
and the gland is tightened up to make 
a watertight joint around the revolving 
spindle. The stuffing box is a cylin- 
drical chamber formed upon the body 


long, 


It is bored out 
considerably larger at its 


or cover of the pump. 
outer end 
than the diameter of the spindle, and 
is provided internal screw 
thread. The gland is simply a long 
sleeve fitting over the pump spindle. 
It is screwed to fit into the stuffing 
box, and is provided with a hexagonal 
head so that it may be tightened up 
with a wrench. 

the best will leak in 
time, however, through the bearing be- 
coming worn. When this occurs the 
best packing to use is one composed of 
alternate rings of rubber and hard 
fiber, which should be a good fit over 
the spindle. If the pump runs at too 
high a speed for the rubber rings to 
stand up to, then alternate the fiber 
rings—which should be at least one- 
eighth inch thick—with asbestos cord 
and the remedy will be satisfactory. 


with an 


Even pumps 





What 


** Mixture” 


Is and Does 


By Vincent R. Samms 


HERE are far too many automo- 
bilists who, although conversant 
the the various 

types of engine, yet appear to have 

no appreciation of the 


chemistry of the gasolene engine. By 


with mechanism of 


elementary 


most car owners and users “mixture” 


is referred to as something rather mys- 


the ad- 
over a 
point out 
that it should be invariably uniform. 


terious, some enlarging on 
mixture 


others 


vantages of a “rich” 


“poor” one, while 
The latter theory, of course, is cor- 
rect, but its 
ment their 


adherents do not supple- 
claims by an explanation 
of the facts on which it is based. 

Nor, indeed, do many recognized au- 
thorities appear to consider it 
worth while to supply this link in the 
chain. Chemistry, even in its mildest 
form, is no doubt a difficult subject to 
take hold of without elementary train- 


even 


ing, and an excursion into text books 
the carbon 
such 


dealing with compounds 
would, 
unlikely to result in much enlighten- 
ment as to the secrets of the combus- 
chamber. 
however, of what occurs is not difficult 
to understand, properly 
grasped should add greatly to the con- 
fidence of a motor user in dealing with 


the “moving spirit” of his engine. 


under circumstances, be 


tion The broad principle, 


and once 


It is necessary, first of all, to ap- 
preciate the real meaning of the terms 
combustion and explosion. Combus- 
tion infers burning, and a substance is 
said to “burn” when its constituents, 
or some of them, have been raised to 
such a temperature that they combine 
with oxygen gas to form other prod- 
ucts. This process is always accom- 
panied by an evolution of heat, gener- 
ally in the form of light, and some- 
times sound. 
tion to 
rapid 


An explosion, in rela- 
oxygen, is simply 
and the word is 
used to express the noisy, bursting ef- 
fect. 


intensely 
combustion, 


The atmosphere, roughly, is a me- 


chanical mixture of 20 per cent. of 
oxygen gas and 8o per cent. of nitro- 
gen gas, and it is the presence of the 
former which combustion one 
of the most familiar phenomena with 


which we are acquainted. 


makes 


Nearly ev- 
made to burn 
and among 
those which do so readily are carbon 


can be 
with 


ery substance 


or combine oxygen, 
and hydrogen gas; gasolene is a chem- 
ical combination of the last 
named. 

Charcoal, which is nearly pure car- 
bon, when ignited (i. e., when raised 
to such a temperature that it combines 
with oxygen), will continue to burn, 


two 
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glowing redly and giving out consider- 
able heat, until it practically disap- 
pears and leaves behind a very small 
residue of ash. The carbon combines 
with the oxygen of the air to form car- 
bon dioxide gas, or, as it is more gen- 
erally called, carbonic acid. 
the 
ways formed, as the result of incom- 


During 


process there is also nearly al- 
plete combustion, another highly poi- 


sonous gas, called carbon monoxide. 
Carbon dioxide is heavier than air, and 
if the charcoal is burned in a room be- 
reft of all ventilation settles down and 
displaces the lower stratum of air. It 
does 


person lying on the floor of such a 


not support combustion, so a 
room would be quickly suffocated; the 
danger would be enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the poisonous monoxide. This 
will be referred to again later. 

Now, it is highly important to re- 
member that the elements always com- 
bine in definite proportions to form 
new products. For instance, if in the 
air tight there used 
a quantity of charcoal containing just 
so much carbon as would exactly com- 
bine with all the oxygen of the air, 


room were 


there would be left finally, assuming 
complete combustion, only carbon di- 
oxide and the nitrogen which made up 
the 80 per cent. of air. (It may here 
be stated that nitrogen is an inert gas, 
and takes no part in the reactions un- 
der discussion.) If, there 
were too much charcoal, the fire would 
go out as soon as all the oxygen was 
used up, and some charcoal would re- 
main; while, on the other hand, if 
there were too little, it would all dis- 
appear and some oxygen would be left 
over. The proper appreciation of 
these three cases is the key to a clear 
understanding of the “mixture.” 
Hydrogen gas can be ignited in the 
air at a tube or burner, and will burn 
with a pale, intensely hot flame; or, as 


however, 


before, when raised to the necessary 
temperature, it will combine with th: 


oxygen of the air. The product of 


combustion in this case is water, but 


owing to the high temperature is, of 
the This 
may be seen to condense on the sides 
of a tumbler held over the flame. If, 
however, hydrogen 


course, in form of steam. 


and air are first 
mixed and then ignited, the combina- 
tion will be accompanied by a violent 
explosion; in other words, the combus- 
The tre- 
mendous energy of the combination of 


tion is almost instantaneous. 


oxygen with hydrogen and the conse- 
quent heat evolved is well shown by 
the oxyhydrogen flame, which is the 
combustion of the hydrogen when the 
two gases are brought together in a 
This 


flame will melt platinum, which is fusi- 


pure state at the point required. 


ble only at a temperature something 
like 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Now, volatile 
given off in the first distillation of pe- 
troleum—is, as mentioned 
chemical compound of hydrogen and 
carbon, and it is the almost 
neous occurrence of the two processes 
of combustion, separately, 
which supplies the power in the en- 
the form of 
vapor, having been mixed with air in 


gasolene—a spirit, 


before, a 
instanta- 
described 


gine. The gasolene in 
the so-called carburetter and induction 
pipe, enters the combustion chamber 
in a fairly intimate relationship, and at 
the top of the compression stroke they 
are, in addition, squeezed and crowded 
up into a comparatively small space. 
What happens at the moment of ig- 
nition is, theoretically,-as follows: The 
hydrogen seizes first on its quantum of 
oxygen, and combines with it to form 
water; the carbon is therefore set 
free, and if left to its own devices 
would precipitate in the finely divided 
form known as 


“soot.” Owing, how- 


ever, to the high temperature which 
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results from the immediately preceding 
combination, and to the presence of 
the balance of oxygen, it joins with the 
latter to produce carbon dioxide. The 
great heat causes the new-formed gases 
to expand to many times their nor- 
mal volume, and the piston is thrust 
down the cylinder in consequence, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
the products passing to the exhaust 
will be, with complete combustion, car- 
bon dioxide, steam and nitrogen. Com- 
plete combustion, however, is most un- 
likely to occur in practice, so there is 
pretty certain to be some carbon mo- 
noxide and a variety of hydrocarbon 
gases and vapors present as well, but 
as these do not affect the general prin- 
ciple they may be ignored. 

It should now be readily understood 
that the ideal mixture is the one which 
contains just sufficient air to complete- 
ly convert the carbon and hydrogen of 
the gasolene to carbon dioxide and 
water, for if there is an excess of air 
the charge will naturally be reduced as 


55. 


regards its effective proportions, w!‘'c 
if there is an excess of gasolene there 
will not only be a loss of efficiency and 
waste of spirit, but also a most unde- 
sirable deposit of soot in the cylinder 
and highly perfumed vapors from the 
exhaust. 

This explanation of the procedure in 
the combustion chamber is a conven- 
ient one, but it is not quite true, be- 
cause the combination does not take 
place by all the hydrogen and part of 
the oxygen forming water and then 
the remaining oxygen and the carbon 
becoming dioxide; it is more in the 
nature of a series of separate processes 
which start in the immediate vicinity 
of the ignition and spread outward 
with increasing rapidity as the temper- 
ature rises. This is most desirable, as, 
instead of a very sudden and violent 
explosion, there is a slow start which 
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overcomes the inertia of the piston 
and a gradual increase of power which 
culminates at its full height at the right 
moment in place of wasting a large 
portion of its energy in an attempt to 
burst the cylinder. To put it shortly, 
it gives the gases time to find the line 
of least resistance. This, of course, 
must be within limits, as, if the ex- 
plosion is too gradual, as may be the 
case with feeble ignition, there will not 
be time for the whole charge to be 
burned. The higher the temperature of 
ignition, the more rapid will be the 
combustion. 

It is sometimes stated that an ex- 
ception to the rule of uniform mixture 
is at starting, when it should be on 
the “rich” side. Gasolene will form 
an explosive mixture with air when 
their proportions lie, roughly, between 
twenty and forty volumes of the latter 
and one of the former. It is obvious 
that as the lower limit of air is ap- 
proached, or, in other words, with an 
excess of gasolene, there is more prob- 

* lity, as imperfectly mixed gases en- 
tei cold cylinder, of having a por 
tion of the charge, within the 
given limits, in 


well 


close proximity to 


the spark. It is, 
however, hardly 
correct to call it an 
exception to the 
rule, as it is more 
a case in which effi- 
ciency is designed- 
ly sacrificed to 
greater 
of successful 
ignition. 

Air has the prop- 
erty of holding 
water vapor in sus- 
pension, and the 
warmer it is the 
more it can contain. 


probability 
first 
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This vapor is lighter than air, and con- 
sequently on a warm, damp day the air 
is lighter than on a cold, dry one. This 
means that, in the former case, a cubic 
foot will contain less available oxygen 
than in the latter; in damp weather, 
therefore, a slight excess of air over 
the normal admitted. The 
same efficiency, however, cannot be ob- 


must be 


tained with damp air as with dry, for 
two reasons: First, because a proper 
full charge cannot be obtained; and, 
second, because a percentage of the 
heat will be absorbed in converting 
the moisture into steam. 


Tips for the Tyros 

Fullers’ earth or lime makes the best 
brake dressing, since either dries up 
any oil and gives a good grip. It is 
not advisable to use resin, as it makes 
the brake bite and 
besides which it quickly wears off, leav- 
ing a hard polished surface which does 
not hold so well as the 
dressing. 


too much at first 


Fullers’ earth 


When driving over greasy or slip- 
pery roads, use the brakes as little as 
possible. If they are applied suddenly 


car is and 


round. 


the likely to skid turn 
The best thing to do when 
skidding commences is to disengage 
the clutch, slow down the engine, and 
manipulate the steering-wheel until the 
car is going straight, then accelerate 
engine, and let the clutch in very gent- 
ly. 


Novices and careless experts, too, 


frequently apply wrenches with so 
much power to an adjusting screw that 
the part into which the screw goes is 
cracked. Dirt 
work into 
so that the 
served. The 
bration of the vehicle is making the 
weak 


and matter 
and fill it, 


ob- 


gummed 


may the crack 


defect will not be 


chances are that the vi- 


place dangerous by expanding 
the crack, which may ultimately break 
with results not always pleasant. If, 
on inspection, defects of this sort are 


found, new parts should at once be 


substituted. 


If car owners will make it a rule, 
when starting out on a ride, to “know” 
and not only to “think” that the car is 
in proper shape, many a walk 


will be prevented. 


long 
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No Risk At All 


By Gerrence Grenholm 


I* these days of the automobile “ter- 
ror” it might be expected that the 
men who make a business of accident 
insurance would be 
you 


most alarmed. If 
were to go to an insurance com- 
pany and apply for an accident policy, 
Ioo to I 
would never ask you if you owned or 


it is a chance the company 
rode in an automobile, and it’s quite 
certain they wouldn’t care whether you 
did or not. 

“We 
take any account of the automobile,” 
said the manager of the company which 
does the largest business in this coun- 


haven't found it necessary to 


try, when I interviewed him regarding 


the matter. 
it’s the 
automobile who gets hurt by it—the 


“Our experience is that 
man who doesn’t ride in an 
man who goes afoot and gets in the 
way of the motor car rather than the 
man who drives it. Such tragedies as 
the death of young Mr. Croker in Flor- 
ida are the exception, not the rule. 
For one such case there will be many 
cases in which the killed or 
hurt was run down by a reckless or un- 
skilled chauffeur. 

“It’s the old story of the bicycle 
over again. When the bicycle came 
into general use, many people in this 


person 


business thought they had a new and 
Should we 
regard bicycle riding as extra-hazard- 
ous and charge accordingly for it, or 
should we the wheelman the 
mortals and take the 
Well, at that time it seemed 
as if nearly every one was a cyclist, so 


serious problem to meet. 


insure 
same as other 
chance? 


we just took them, wheelmen and non- 
wheelmen alike, and the result proved 
the the decision. Pretty 
soon it became apparent that the bi- 
cycle was far more dangerous to other 
folks than it was to its riders. 

“It will be the same with the motor 
So I should say that if we were 
going to create a new class of persons 
in special peril it would be those who 
walk rather than those who ride. 

“Now, it is a fact little known that 
the means of locomotion most danger- 
ous to the user is the horse. We pay 
more premiums and more disability 
claims arising from accidents due to 
horses than from any other. It is a lit- 
tle early yet to compute accurately as 
to the automobile risk, but in a gen- 
eral way I should say that the man who 
goes out for a horseback ride is about 
three times as likely to come home on 
a shutter as the man whose wife thinks 


wisdom of 


car. 
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he’s taking his life in his hands when 
he ventures out behind the steering 
wheel of a motor car. You see it’s the 
rider who gets hurt when anything 
goes wrong with the horse. If you're 
on his back he throws you to the 
ground and breaks your head or your 
limbs, or your foot gets caught in the 
stirrup and he drags over the 
ground. If he runs away when you're 
driving him and the carriage is over- 
turned it’s you that is hurt. In either 
case the pedestrian generally has plen- 
ty of time to get out of the way. 

‘But, of course, most people don’t 
know this. It’s the novelty of the 
automobile that frightens them. 
fear and execrate 
and unfamiliar. The memory of man 
runneth not to the time when the horse 
peril was not abroad, the steam rail- 
road peril is older than most living 
persons. 


you 


They 


it because it’s new 


remember 
when the bicycle and the trolley car 
were aS new and strange and dreadful 
as the auto is to-day. Who fears them 
or objects to them now?” 


But we can all 


But though the automobile is not 
worrying the insurance people even a 
little bit it will undoubtedly be the 
means of considerable 
amount of business in their way, just 


as the bicycle was. 


throwing a 


Many a man who 
for thirty or forty years has moved 
serenely among the menaces of fire and 


flood and ice and banana peel and 
horse—that worst devil of them all— 
will feel that he ought to do something 
for the protection of himself and his 
family when he buys an automobile, 
and off of him and his kind the insur- 
ance people will gather many an ad- 
ditional premium without taking any 
additional risk therefor. 


Do It Now! 


When you've got a job to do, 

Do it now! 
If it’s one you wish was through, 

Do it now! 
If you’re sure the job’s your own, 
Don’t hem and haw and groan— 

Do it now! 


Don’t put off a bit of work, 

Do it now! 
It doesn’t pay to shirk, 

Do it now! 
If you want to fill a place 
And be useful to the race, 
Just get up and take a brace, 

Do it now! 
Don't linger by the way, 

Do it now! 
You'll lose if you delay, 

Do it now! 


If the other fellows wait, 


Or postpone until it’s late, 
You hit up a faster gait— 


Do it now! 





Compression in Relation to Horse Power 


By Rodney Drake 


O the average man planning to buy 
a motor car not the least per- 
plexing feature of it all is the apparent- 
ly weird and wonderful method of cal- 
culating or estimating the horse power 
of various cars. Thus, in one case a 
four-cylinder car of 20 H. P. may 
appear distinctly less powerful than an- 
other make of two-cylinder car of 16 
H. P.; or, even taking equal number 
of cylinders, the claimed power bears 
no sort of relation to the size or gen- 
eral bulk of the machinery. 

Many things must be taken together 
to make up the actual power of any 
engine. First there is the ratio of bore 
and stroke, then the degree of compres- 
sion, next the weight of flywheels in 
relation to stroke and bore, then there 
is the method of cooling, whether by 
air radiation or water jacketing. Of the 
items named above as affecting the size 
and outward appearance of engines in 
relation to actual power, nothing counts 
for so much as the degree of compres- 
sion. Speaking broadly, high compres- 
sion engines give the greatest power 
for the least bulk. It is to be noted, 
however, that compression cannot be 
carried beyond a certain point, which 
point in turn is variable according to 
the remaining specification. When this 
is overlooked trouble will arise from 
premature ignition. With high compres- 
sion, although more difficult of ignition 
by a weak spark, the mixture of gas and 
air does not call for such nicety of regu- 
lation, and a poor quality mixture, 
which would be entirely useless at low 
compression, will give the best possible 
results when used with extreme high 
compression. The range of compres- 
sion in different engines may vary from 
as low as 45 pounds to as high as 100 
pounds, yet either engine may be equal- 


ly efficient in respect to power produced 
from fuel consumed. 

Most of you are aware that through 
the entire range of mechanical power 
application you may obtain speed at the 
expense of power, or vice versa, and the 
gasolene motor is no exception to this 
rule. 

It is obvious that in a motor wherein 
the bore exceeds the stroke, that such 
a motor will be of the high speed 
variety, yet to secure this the motor 
need not necessarily be planned for high 
compression. High compression un- 
questionably makes for speed on the 
level, but a moderate compression gives 
more power on hill work, and causes 
less trouble through overheating; it 
likewise admits of lighter flywheels. 

Of course, where the problem is to 
get the greatest power out of a given 
cylinder of small size, high compression 
must be resorted to, and the flywheels 
must be sufficiently heavy to overcome 
the big resistance on the compression 
stroke. This, however, has nothing 
whatever to do with faulty compression, 
which is an entirely different matter. 

Each engine is designed for a cer- 
tain compression ratio, its bore, stroke, 
flywheels, etc., all being planned for that 
particular compression; in consequence 
of this, whether the planned for com- 
pression be high or low, it is necessary 
that it should be maintained if the en- 
gine is to give its best power results. 
Many people go astray here and imagine 
that an engine with a low compression 
is necessarily inefficient. Others fail to 
distinguish the difference between the 
low compression due to leakage in a 
high compression engine from the low 
in an engine designed 
therefor in which there is no loss by 


compression 


leakage. 
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This entire argument is easily fol- 
lowed if you take the trouble to trace 
what takes place in any four-cycle in- 
ternal combustion engine. 

The motor draws in a certain quanti- 
ty of explosive mixture, the valves 
close, the piston proceeds to compress, 
then the charge is fired; the mixture in 
the cylinder contains a certain heat en- 
ergy, and it must not be forgotten that 
the gas motor is a heat engine purely, 
and that the power driving the piston 
is the high temperature of the gases on 
combustion. 

Right here it may be well to clear up 
any false impressions which may have 
been formed as to loss of compression 
in a high pressure engine coming to 
the same thing as the same resulting 
pressure in all engines designed for low 
pressure. 

In the case of the high compression 
motor the space in which the charge of 
gas is to be compressed is very small 


in relation to the area swept by the pis- 
ton, so when the explosion takes place 


the piston is, as it were, struck a vio- 
lent blow; but, the charge being small 
in compass, fails to follow the piston 


throughout its stroke, i. e., we get ex- 


tremely high pressure at the moment 
of explosion with extremely rapid fall 
as the piston descends. 

With a motor designed for low com- 
pression, the space is larger, and there- 
fore contains a larger body of gas, which 
takes a perceptibly longer time to ignite 
or to complete combustion. The result 
is that the pressure on the piston is 
continued through a greater portion of 
the stroke, with the result that under 
certain favorable conditions of low com- 
pression design, a greater proportion of 
heat value is extracted by the motor 
and given off as useful power at the 
crank shaft. 

It is not argued that all engines are 
correctly planned in the matter of their 
compression as related to other features 
in their design, but so far as the user is 
concerned the best he can do is to main- 
tain the designed degree of compres- 
It is at least certain that whether 
the design be good or bad, compression 


sion. 


high or low, any fall from normal com- 
pression, such as would be caused by 
leaky valves or piston rings, would have 
a far greater influence on the power of 
the motor than a slight error in origi- 
nal design. 





Cylinder and Crank Shaft Lubrication 


By Ralph E. Denton 


HEN it comes to seeing that the 
least possible friction exists in 
cylinders and crank shafts, the practice 
most usually followed is to supply a 
quantity of lubricating oil in doses to 
the crank chamber, and trust to its be- 
ing splashed up against the piston and 
cylinder walls, and to work its way— 
the best way it can—to the gudgeon pin 
bearing. Sometimes an additional drip 
lubricator feeds oil to the cylinder walls 
just at the bottom of the piston stroke. 
Unfortunately, only thin oil can be 
fed from the drip lubricator to the cyl- 
inder, the very part of the motor that 
requires oil with most body in it, in 
view of the high temperature of the 
working parts to be lubricated. 

So much depends on efficient lubri- 
cation of the piston and cylinder, in 
order to maintain good compression 
and prevent the piston rings from “set- 
ting,’ that it is worth while to pay 
particular attention to this part of the 
engine’s anatomy. 

In some engines the bottom 
cylinder is shut in by a plate, 
being cut in the plate to allow 
passage of the connecting rod. At the 
circumference of this plate is turned 
a groove of the same diameter as the 
lower end of the piston. The oil 
thrown up through the slot in this 
plate falls on the top of the plate, and 
collects in the groove; similarly, the 
oil dribbling down the cylinder walls 
finds its way into the groove. The 
plate and groove are so arranged that 
the piston at the bottom of each stroke 
dips its end into the groove, and lifts 
with a supply of oil. This is good 
practice. 

In small engines there is no great 
difficulty in lubricating the gudgeon-pin 
bearing, but a difficulty does arise with 


of the 
a slot 
of the 


engines of large bore, and consequent- 
ly long gudgeon-pins and bearings. 
Especially is this the case in those en- 
gines in which it is not possible or not 
convenient to provide a drip lubrica- 
tor to the cylinder itself. 

I have recently overcome a difficulty 
of this kind, in the following manner: 
It had been found necessary to raise 
the compression, and this had been 
done by fitting an aluminum plate on 
to the piston by a bolt passing through 
the center of the piston. The head of 
the bolt was on the top of the piston, 
and the nut and screwed end of the 
bolt came through to the underside im- 
mediately above the middle of the gud- 
geon-pin bearing. The screwed end 
of the bolt was first riveted over close 
to the nut to prevent the latter from 
unscrewing, and then the end of the 
screw was brought to a point. 

The top of the connecting rod was 
drilled right in the center, just beneath 
the pointed screw, the hole being coun- 
tersunk or enlarged. The gudgeon-pin 
was drilled lengthwise, and also at 
right angles in one place, that place 
being exactly opposite to the hole in 
the connecting rod. 

In this way the oil splashes up by 
the cranks, and, collecting on the un- 
der face of the piston, dribbles off the 
lowest part of the piston face, this part 
being the pointed screw above men- 
tioned. The oil thus feeds into the 
hole in the connecting rod and fills the 
gudgeon-pin, and passes out to the 
cylinder walls. 

To assist in lubricating the pistons 
and cylinder walls, the pistons can be 
made as skeletons—that is to say, of 
ordinary construction, down to just be- 
low the gudgeon-pin; but below that 
point they might be cast as a kind of 
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framework acting merely as a guide. 
This construction would not reduce the 
necessary strength of the pistons them- 
selves, but would lighten them, and 
cause them to heat less, inasmuch as 
there would be less metal in their con- 
struction to retain the heat. 

Some gudgeon-pins are more prone 
to seize than others, to obviate which 
they may be made free, but a tight fit, 
in the pistons, so that they can turn 
in the latter as well as the connecting 
rods on the gudgeon-pins. By making 
the gudgeon-pins a tight fit in the pis- 
tons, under ordinary circumstances the 
connecting rods will turn on the gud- 
geon-pins; but in the event of these 
bearings seizing, the connecting rod 
and gudgeon-pin will move together. 
To prevent the gudgeon-pins from 
shifting across the piston, a groove 
may be turned in the piston opposite 
the gudgeon-pin, and a piston ring 
sprung in. 


In some engines, to prevent an ex- 


cess of oil collecting in the crank 
case, an overflow pipe is fitted. Again, 
in another engine the oil is supplied 
by a constant level device comprising 
a float similar to that of a float feea 
carburetter. It is difficult to see how 
the constant level is maintained in 
these cases while the engine is run- 
ning, as there is then practically no 
“level” of oil in the crank case at all. 

It has been suggested that a small 
quantity of water should be permitted 
in the crank case, partly to lower the 
temperature of the working parts and 
partly to act as a lubricant. 

This is common practice in high- 
speed vertical steam engines having 
enclosed crank cases, but the condi- 
tions are by no means identical. In 
the cases where water is employed in 
steam engine practice, the oil used is 
generally of a saponifying nature, so 
that it is churned into a lather. A sa- 


ponifying oil can hardly be used in in- 
ternal combustion engines for obvious 
reasons, so that it is doubtful whether 
the employment of water in such en- 
gines would be beneficial. Where the 
crank case is, as is usual, of aluminum, 
water could not be used at all, owing 
to the bad effect it has on aluminum. 

It would appear that finely-powdered 
graphite would form an ideal lubricant 
were it not for the difficulty in feeding 
it to the necessary parts. I have been 
experimenting with graphite as a lu 
bricant in an air-cooled engine of 3- 
in. bore for some three or four months 
during the winter. First of all, the 
graphite was mixed with the oil in the 
oil tank and the mixture fed to the 
crank case by a pump, as usual. The 
effect did not sensibly differ from that 
obtained by using oil alone, except 
that it did not seem necessary to lubri- 
cate the engine quite so frequently; 
but the difference in this respect was 
hardly noticeable. 

Next, the graphite was supplied to 
the crank case, without any lubricating 
oil, after the engine had been thorough 
ly cleared of oil by means of kerosene. 
This was hopeless; it was found im- 
possible to get the piston moving fast 
enough to throw up the graphite be- 
fore the piston seized. To obviate this, 
graphite was poured upon the top of 
the piston through the sparking plug 
hole, and the engine run fast, but not 
under its own power, to work in the 
graphite, after which the engine was 
run under its own power. 

The engine ran stiffly, and the com- 
pression was poor, so that most of the 
yraphite was removed and a charge of 
oil supplied to the crank case in the 
usual way. Under these circumstances 
the engine ran as well as usual for a 
time, when frequent misfiring led to a 
dismantling of the engine. 

The sparking plug was coated with 
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graphite, which had caused the mis- 
firing; but the condition of the valves, 
cylinder, and piston was sufficient to 
deter anyone from using graphite for 
any length of time. These parts were 
coated with a thick film of graphite, 
which, in warmer weather, would have 
caused chronic overheating. The diffi- 
culty of scraping off the film more than 
counterbalanced any slight advantages 
to be obtained by the use of graphite 
under existing conditions. The only 
apparent advantage was a slight free- 


dom from piston cold 


sticking in 
weather. 

To lubricate valve stems, the appli- 
cation of graphite in the block form 
stands alone. Flaked or powdered mica 
and asbestos have been suggested as 
lubricants, but no accounts are avail- 
able of their having been used in motor 
car engines; the same objections would 
seem to apply to them as to graphite. 


Just How New They Are 


From 1860 onward the problem of 


the autocar was pursued continuously 


in one part of the world or another, a 
new enthusiast ever taking up the task 
ere a wearied inventor had relinquish- 
ed it. motor, in the 
form in which it appeared in 1889, may 
be regarded as the herald of the mod- 
ern revival. 


Herr Daimler’s 


It became known as the 
V-engine from the fact that it had two 
cylinders set like the limbs of that let- 
ter. The pair of pistons were coupled 
to a single crank, working in a closed 
chamber, which in the engine of 1885 
was the 
charge to the cylinders through valves 
in the while the 
governing were also improved. 


used to supply a part of 


pistons, means of 
The 
real motor-car movement proper, how- 
ever, only dates from 1894, when au- 
tomobiles began to be produced such 
as at least compelled serious consider- 


ation, whatever their defects. The as- 


tonishingly rapid strides which have 
been made in the industry from that 
year to the present time have been one 
of the wonders of the mechanical and 


commercial world. 


Spiegel’s 'Sperience 
Hans Spiegel vas a deutcherman 
Who hat some leetle geldt 
Und of dat tings he was so broud 
It made his head all shwelled. 


Und den he dinks he’ll put on shtyle 
Yust like dem big bugs do 

Vat rides mit autos all de vile, 
Mit noding else to do. 


Und so he goes yust up de shtreet 
Vere vas an auto shtore, 

Und dere he bought him a machine 
Vat nefer run pefore. 


He yumped right in und took his seat 
Und dinks he now vill show 
Dem big bug folks dat he knows how 


To make an auto go. 


He turned de crank, avay it flew, 
Und Hans vas feeling gay, 

Yust like a colt, vat likes to run 
Und yump und kick und play. 


But soon he found he hat nit learned 
Dat ting to shtop or guide, 

Und fast und faster now it flew 
Und yumped from side to side. 
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Poor Hans vas almost dead mit fear, 
His hair shtood up on end, 

His hat flew off, his eyes looked vild, 
His voice de air did rend. 


“Shtop me! 
cried, 
“Dis ting vas run away: 
Who tinks ’tis fun mit dis to ride 
Vill find it is no play.” 


Oh, shtop me quick!” he 


Yust den it turned right off de road 
Und shtarted for a shtump, 

Yust like a tough old Billy goat 
Vat vants somedings ter bump. 


Und den dere coom an awful crash, 
Yust like de dunder sound; 

Dat auto vas all broke to smash 
Und Hans vas on der ground. 


His coat vas shplit vay up der back, 
His pants vas tore pehind, 

His nose vas painted blue and black, 
One eye vas almost plind. 


Poor Hans vas in an awful fix 
Until dere coom dat vay 

A farmer on his vay to town, 
Who took him home (for pay). 


No more vill Hans an auto ride, 
No more vill put on shtyle, 

To valk he now is satisfied, 
For he has spent his pile. 


Und if you vish to make him shwore 
Und shtrike you on der nose, 

Yust ask him, “Hans, I'd like to know 
Yust how dat auto goes?” 


Returning to the Slow Speed Gear 


When you have run up to and come 
to rest at a point at which it is de- 
sired to stop on top speed, a little dif- 
ficulty will sometimes be found in re- 
turning the change speed lever to the 
neutral notch in the quadrant. The 
teeth of the toothed the 
sliding sleeve on the clutch shaft do 
not at the moment exactly coincide 


wheels on 


with the gaps in the toothed wheels on 
the gear shaft, and the wheels will not 
Of course, the clutch 
can be let in slightly, which would al- 
ter their position with regard to each 
other, but not infrequently the teeth 
still foul. The depression of the brake 
pedal, and the consequent 
grip of the brake bands, or blocks, on 
the brake drum will, permitted by the 
propeller-shaft, 


pass each other. 


however, 


slight play in_ the 
cause the gearshaft to move just enough 
to permit the passage of the wheels on 
the sliding sleeve through their fellows, 
and allow the neutral notch to be at 


once attained. 


Carrying Spare Tubes 
should be taken of the 
is advisable to 


Great care 


spare inner tubes it 
carry when on a long run, and they 
should be so stowed in the car as not 
It is really 
astonishing the careless way many mo- 


They 


to be damaged in any way. 


torists carry these spare tubes. 
are often thrown in the tool boxes or 
lockers without sufficient, and usually, 
in fact, without any protective cover- 
ing whatever, and there exposed to in- 
most destructive 
Subjected to friction from tools and 
other articles the 
motion, the rubber rapidly deteriorates, 
this and 
hastened by the presence and contact 
of oil or greasy articles. The proper 
way to carry the tubes is to have them 
kept in a suitable box or a strong rub- 


fluences to rubber. 


when vehicle is in 


deterioration being assisted 


ber cloth bag, the interior of which is 
well treated with powdered talc, the 
latter acting as a lubricant, so that any 
slight friction which may take place 
between the inside of the box or bag 
Thus 
protected, an air tube may be kept fold- 
ed up for a long period without losing 
anything of its durability or elasticity. 


and the tube has no bad effect. 





Overhauling Sparking and Carburetters 


By James E. English 


[’ the spirit of the true automobilist 

is strong within you, and you are 
the kind of a car owner you should 
be, just about this time you should 
feel an overwhelming desire to steal 
off to where your car is and look it all 
over. Never discourage this feeling, 
but yield to it in every possible way 
and later on you'll time and 
money from having attended to this 
overhauling. 


Save 


As the ignition is the very life blood, 
as it were, of the motor, let it 
have your first and your most 
To do this 
properly it is advisable to be- 


careful examination. 


gin at the source of the current, 
which likely be the 
form of storage batteries. Dis- 
the 
primary wires, and if they have 
look at the 
plates, which should be alter- 


will most 


connect batteries from the 


transparent cases, 
nately plum color and grayish 
blue. See if 


threaten to 


any particles 
the space 


between positive and negative 


bridge 


plates, and if there is much sed- 
These are 
both prolific causes of short- 


iment in the bottom. 


circuit and untimely failure of« 
your supply of electricity. 

If all appears well within, test them 
with a testing lamp of the proper ca- 
pacity. Four volts two amperes is 
about the right thing, and if such a 
lamp burns brightly for several minutes 
without diminishing in intensity, you 
can conclude the battery is all right. 
If you use a voltmeter, it should show 
over four volts, but under no circum- 
stance use an ammeter, or shorten the 
terminals with a file. 


will fuse the wiring of the instrument, 


In one case you 


and in the other you stand a most ex- 


cellent chance of buckling a plate or 
loosening some of the paste from which 
the plates are built up. 


Before connecting the wires again, 


see that the terminals are bright and 
clean, also the ends of the wires; tight 
en up the nuts with a pair of pliers, 
and better 
still, wrap the whole thing up in rubber 
tape. 


smear with vaseline, or, 
The casual screwdriver or some- 
thing else falling across the terminals 


will fail to bring about vour undoing. 


One of the battery wires will lead to 
the switch and from there to the frame, 
and 
sound connection; the other wire goes 


where it should make a good 
to the coil, where it should connect to 
marked 


P. The current supplied by this wire 


the primary terminal, usually 
now traverses the primary winding of 
the coil, and comes out at the terminal 
The wire from this ter- 
minal goes to the contact-breaker, and 
is connected to the blade thereof in the 
case of a wipe contact, or to the platin- 


at the motor. 
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um-pointed screw in the case of the 
make and break type. The make and 
break contact will probably require 
some attention in the shape of filing 
up or cleaning the platinum rivets on 
the blade and adjustable screw. 

Take care when reassembling, that 
the distance between blade and screw 
is equal in each case, that is, where 
there are two or more cylinders, and 
that the platinums come hard together, 
backed up by the spring of the blade. 
Good flat contacts should be filed, or 
there will be misfiring when you get 
going. See that all the blades are the 
same length; when they are unequal, 
as is often the case, the cylinders do 
not all fire in the same relative posi- 
tion of the crank, and loss of power 
and irregularity in running are the re- 
sult. 

The wipe form of contact requires 
very little attention, but it is well to 
see that the brass segment is nct worn 
below the fiber or there will be spark- 
ing. The remedy is to turn it up 
again in the lathe, until the brass is 
level with the fiber. 

Now see that your high-tension wires 
are connected properly at the coil, and 
when satisfied on that point take out 
your plugs and lay them on the cylin- 
der cover; connect up, switch on and 
turn your engine round by hand until 
the trembler on the buzzes. If 
there is much sparking, these contacts 
will have to be filed up and the screw 
adjusted, to give as high a note as 
possible without sticking. 


coil 


Switch on 
and off rapidly, and see the trembler re- 
sponds every time, and that there is a 
spark at the plug simultaneously. When 
you are satisfied on these points you 
can replace the plugs and turn your at- 
tention to the carburetter. 
Carburetters are of so many different 
patterns that it is difficult to prescribe 
any hard and fast 


rule for dealing 


with them. Usually one should ex- 
amine the float to be certain that the 
gasolene does not get inside, and if it 
has been standing some time immersed 
in the liquid, a shake will determine if 
it is empty or not; then take out the 
needle valve and turn on the gasolene. 
It should flow freely into the float- 
chamber; if not, clean out the supply 
pipe and gauzes. The jet may be 
cleared with a strand of copper wire, 
such as is found in your electrical out- 
fit, or in the case of a Longuemare, 
the spraying cone can be removed and 
the channels cleared with a penknife. 
Don’t clean them too vigorously, or 
you may remove some of the metal 
and cause the spray to deliver too much 
gasolene. 

It may be advisable to grind the 
needle valve with a touch of knife pol- 
ish, finishing with some pressure but 
without emery. This should show a 


bright appearance where the cone of 


the valve fits the seat, and when the 
brightness extends all round, your 
valve will be quite tight. In order to 
keep the upright during this 
process, it is best to put the cover on 
the float-chamber and secure with two 
or three valve rod will 
generally be found to have a cross cut 
for screwdriver; if not, it is easy to 
make one. Put the float and jet back 
in their places and turn on the gaso- 
lene; when the float-chamber is filled, 
give the float a joggle and a little gas- 
olene will ooze out at the jet. You 
can now proceed to connect up your 
intake pipe with some confidence that 
your engine will start on the first turn 
of the handle. 


valve 


screws. The 


There was a young scorcher in Mo., 
Who wanted to travel like fo; 

He went to the motor show 

And what he saw for his dough 
Has made him as wise as a jo. 





The Age of Gasolene 


By Jeanette Johnson 


Fair Phyllis, in her dimpled hand, 

Holds harnessed power at her com- 
mand, 

And, with the aid of gasolene, 

She drives the ponderous machine 

Through trembling throngs, that in 
dismay 

Give her unquestioned right of way. 

With hand upon the lever’s bar, 

She bravely guides her panting car 

Where angels would not dare to tread, 
sut Phyllis does not lose her head; 


Ah, no; not she; her steady nerve 


Was never known to fail or swerve; 
She knows her cotter-pins and cranks; 
She knows her gauges, coils and tanks; 
She knows what if any risks she takes, 
And when she should apply the brakes, 
Her face betrays no sign of fear, 

For Phyllis is an engineer. 


And Percy puffs his cigarette, 

And wipes away the grime and sweat 
That cling to his patrician brow; 
And, to behold him, one would vow 


That Percy was expressly made 

To toil at the mechanic’s trade; 
For far removed from his abode, 
Upon a lonely country road, 

His car won't do as it ought; 

His coaxing sadly turns to naught, 
So Percy grovels in the dust; 

A nut or bolt he must adjust; 

He crawls beneath his big machine, 
Inspects his tank of gasolene. 
Drives tight a pin, jacks up a screw, 
As well as any one could do, 


And, when again he mounts his car, 
And calmly grips the starting bar, 
No hitch retards its running gear, 
For Percy is an engineer. 


But in the future glance with me, 
Let us inspect posterity; 

Let Phyllis look, and Percy, too, 
Behold what gasolene will do: 

The suckling babe, with goggled eyes, 
Will need no nurse to hush its cries; 
Its infant voice will drown in scorn 
The blatant blare of auto horn; 
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No mother’s milk its thirst will quench; 
"Twill sleep beside a monkey wrench; 
Its breath will blaze; it blood will boil; 
‘Twill take its baths in Standard Oil; 
Its brain will whirl on cogs and cranks; 
Its ears will look like empty tanks; 
And Phyllis, fair, will gaze upon 

An imp that Satan’s eyes would shun, 
And Percy will be proud to speak 
About this engineering freak. 

Such fiends as man has never seen 
Will rule the Age of Gasolene. 


Chamois Skin Strainers 

A correspondent sends this tip for 
the straining of gasolene before putting 
it into the tank. He “T have 
found the best quality (jewelers’) cham- 
ois skin makes a most excellent medi- 
dium for straining gasolene. The 
chamois dirt, fluff, and water, 
so far as my limited experience shows, 
and if the opening of the funnel is 
eight inches in diameter, so that a 
good-sized piece of skin may be used, 
it does not materially delay the filling 
of the tank.” 


says: 


stops 


Not to Be Envied 

An honorable point of difference be- 
tween the maker of “local color” and 
the vender of it comes from the Ken- 
tucky mountains. On a trip there which 
a well-known writer made in an auto- 
mobile for the novelty of the experi- 
ence and in pursuit of material for one 
of his stories, he stayed over night at 
a cabin, where he slept next to the 
shingles, and went down a ladder to 
breakfast. 

He washed his face in a creek below 
the house, and dried it on the side of 
a piece of coffee sack hung against the 
logs for family use. Then he combed 
his hair with his own comb before a 
piece of broken glass stuck between 
the “chinking and daubing” of the 
cabin. 


As he was making his toilet he was 
closely watched by the small boy of 
the family, who was clothed in a pair 
of cottonade trousers hitched to a 
“hickory” shirt, with one suspender 
fastened by a nail. Shoes and hat 
were lacking, and his hair had not 
been combed for six weeks. 

He watched the visitor so closely 
that the automobilist thought he was 
making an excellent impression on the 
young barbarian. As he put on the 
last touch the boy, unable to contain 
himself longer, broke in. 

“Say, mister,” he said, “ain’t you a 
good deal o’ trouble to yerself?” 


Changing from High to Low 

Some motorists are not any too well 
posted as to the best method of effect- 
ing a good speed change. There can 
be no definite laying down of the law 
on this point, since no one car is ex 
actly the same as another in this re 
spect, but it may safely be said that in 
reducing one’s speed, i. e., in changing 
from a high gear to a lower, a better 
change is effected if the clutch is not 
completely withdrawn; just a gentle 
pressure on the pedal being all that is 
required. Care must be taken that the 
order of things is not reversed, since 
omitting to withdraw the clutch when 
changing from a low speed to a higher 
one will more than likely result in a 
broken gear. 


Another Theory 
“Necessity,” remarked the man with 
the chronic quotation habit, “is the 
mother of invention.” 
“There’s 
tire,” 


where you've got a flat 
said the contrary person. “In- 
vention is the parent of necessity.” 
“How do you figure that out?” 
“Well, take the pneumatic tire, for 
example. There was no necessity for 


it until after it was invented.” 





0 

ee HAT’S come over the Ter- 

riers?” remarked the superin- 
tendent of the Midvale Boiler Works 
to his foreman, indicating with a nod a 
couple of husky young boilermakers 
who were at that moment operating a 
large punch at the “—~_ 
far side of the 
shop. “They have 
been quite peace- 
late,” he’ 
“at 
least, no reports of 
their usual 


able of 
continued: 


rows 
have come to me 
for some time.” 


“T’ve been won- 
derin’ myself what 
the 


with ’em,” replied the foreman. “A 


was matter 


couple of scraps a week used to 


their average, but they've 
peaceful as a 
It’s all 
‘em to be that way, only it strikes me 
they’re gettin’ too extravagant good 
to hold out. I’ve always noticed as a 
rule sudden reforms ain’t apt to be 
lasting. Tain’t in the nature of things 
A buckled sheet of 
steel, for instance, can’t be straighten- 
ed out by a single blow. When you 
knock it flat in one spot the kinks bob 
up somewheres else, and it takes a lot 
of patient hammerin’ and poundin’ to 
level it up all over. 


be about 
been as pair of 


doves lately. very well for 


for ’em to be so. 


Human nature’s 


much the same 
In fact, I’m ’fraid 
trouble 
kids. 


fre- 


pretty 
way. 
there’s new 


brewin’ with them 
"em 
late, at 
with their 


t gether 


I’ve noticed 


quent of noon 
hour, heads 
figurin’ over 
drawin’s of 


sort. I 


plans and 


some ain’t been 
able, so far, to get an 

idea of what they’re up 

to, but mind, I tell you there’s some- 
thin’ due to happen now most any 
time.” 
The 


were Larry O’Brien and Denny Mc- 


subjects of this conversation 
Guire, who had but recently graduated 
the 
helpers. 
If it that 
development of 
temperamental 
influenced 
by the character of 
handled 
. in one’s daily trade 
¥ 4 or occupation, then 
” it may be 


from rank of 


is true 


traits is 


materials 


inferred 
that the combative 


Iourre 
d 


noticed 
part, at 


tendencies 
lads were due, in 
the effects of 
that the handling of hard, unyielding 
resisting 


in these 
least, to environment; 


plates of steel, stubbornly 
all opposing forces, had acted reflex- 
ively in arousing within them a fixed 
attitude of antagonism. 

However that may be, it is certain 
that in the settlement of personal dis- 
putes they were prone to reason along 
the lines of Tipperary logic, which has 
for its premise a pair of good fists, 
and for its conclusion an assortment of 
black eyes and bloody noses. Argu- 
ments of this character had in the past 
furnished frequent diversion for their 
fellow workers, and no end of -trouble 
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‘WH , ve Sound them,” 


for the foreman; incidentally, too, they 
had earned for them the title of “Ter- 
riers.” It cannot be wondered, then, 
that the foreman should regard their 
_present exemplary conduct with mis- 
givings somewhat akin to the fore- 
boding anxiety a mother feels over her 
bad boy who has suddenly become sus- 
piciously good. Such symptoms usual- 
ly indicate an abnormal physical con- 
dition, or the quiet incubation of fur- 
ther deviltry. 

In the present case the foreman was 
inclined to entertain the latter theory. 

But a month passed by without in- 
cident worthy of note, save that the 
foreman observed a steadily growing 
interest on the part of the boys in the 
mysterious plans to which they de- 
voted spare their 
command. He learned that 
they hed abandoned their former re- 
sorts and companions, but from no 
was he able to gather any 
definite knowledge of the new interests 
that claimed their attention. 

On the morning after Washington’s 
Birthday, when the shop whistle blew, 
he noticed that neither of the bovs was 
that 
were other absentees. 


every moment at 


further 


source 


present; but, for matter, there 


With wisdom born of experience he 
had shrewdly reckoned on the usual 
aftermath effects of a two days’ cele- 
bration, and was accordingly not sur- 
prised at the results. 

Next morning, however, all other 
absentees had returned, but Larry and 
Denny were still missing and unac- 
counted for. 

On the third day the foreman was 
seen to hastily emerge from the tele- 
phone booth, and, donning his coat 
as he ran like a volunteer fireman re- 
sponding to a general alarm, he pre- 
cipitately left the shop. On his return 
some hours later he immediately 
sought the superintendent in his office. 

Without waiting for that gentleman 
to signify his readiness to hear him, he 
blurted out: “Well, I’ve found ’em. 
They look like they’d been playin’ tag 
with a Kansas cyclone, or discussing 
the race question with a crowd of 
Kentucky colonels. I was expectin’ a 
big bunch of doin’s, but this crowds 
the limit.” 

“What talking 
what’s the matter now?” 


are you about— 
exclaimed the 
looked up in- 
quiringly from a tangled mass of es- 


timate figures before him. 


superintendent, as he 


“Do you mean to say,” he continued, 
vaguely comprehending that something 
missing had been found, “that you’ve 
located that lost shipment of boilers— 
found it smashed up in a wreck some- 
where?” 

“No, 


again. 


that; it’s them Terriers 
They’re both laid up in the re- 
pair department at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. I’ve just been .over to see ‘em, 
Why, 
they look like victims of the St. Peters- 
burg riots.” 

“What the fight about 
time?” asked the superintendent. 

“Oh, it fight; that’s the 
funny part of it,” answered the fore- 


not 


and my, but they’re a sight. 


was this 


wasn't a 
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“Of course it wouldn’t be nat- 
ural to think of them kids lookin’ for 
other means of gettin’ smashed up ’s 
long ’s they had their fists with ’em. 
But this time they seem to have hit a 
scheme that for results makes their old 
game look like confederate money.” 
‘Been celebrating, I 


man. 


suppose—pre- 
mature explosion of fireworks,” sug- 
gested the superintendent with an in- 
terrogative inflection. 

The foreman shook his head. 
nothin’ of that 
dent.” 


“No, 

sort; automobile acci- 
“Did they cap- 

ture the scoundrel 

who ran them 

down?” anxiously 

the su- 

perintendent. 
“Tt didn’t 


pen 


inquired 


hap- 
that 
way,’ explained 


exactly 


the foreman. “It’s 


case ot 
the 
mechani- 


a plain 
buckin’ 
laws of 


fixed 


cal science with a 
four-flush 
nation of 


combi- 

dare- 
deviltry and mis- 
guided genius. 

“As near as I 
can learn, the facts 
are about like this: Some time ago I 
sent the Terriers over to the Barr en- 
While there 
they got acquainted with old Ben Bix- 
ley, a machinist—icnow him? No, well 
old rotary engines 
Now a rotary engine ’s as simple as a 
sausage mill and if steam was as cheap 
and plenty as air why there’d be noth- 
in’ to it but a lead pipe cinch for the 
rotaries. Ben has built lots of ’em, 
some that'd run like a tin-canned dog, 
but the trouble is they use too much 
steam. 


gine works on a repair job. 


Ben’s hobby is 


"Old Ben showed * 


“In spite of this failure to improve 
on economic features he’s kept right 
on tryin’ with all the hopefulness of a 
perpetual motion crank. 

“When the automobile game came 
along he got busy at once figurin’ on 
a rotary that, as he claimed, would 
drive ’em fast enough to melt the tires. 

“His idee was to make the axles of 
pipe and fit his rotary engines in the 
hubs of the wheels; he’d then connect 
up from the boiler through the axles. 

“While Larry and Denny were out 

there repairin’ the 
old Ben 

‘em his 

He had 
set of en- 
gines almost com- 
pleted and ready 
to be fitted to the 
wheels. 

“He gave ‘em 
a set of drawin’s 
showin’ a plan of 
the affair ; 
and, by the way, 
that’s what I saw 
‘em studyin’ over 
here in the shop. 

“The boys got 
mightily interest- 
ed, for old Ben 
can talk engines 
to beat a con man at a country fair; 
and when he proposed that they go in 
with him and build a machine they 
jumped at the chance, 


boilers, 
showed 
scheme. 
then a 


whole 


They were to 
furnish the boiler and runnin’ gears to 
which Ben was to fit the engines. 
“By workin’ nights and holidays—all 
three of ‘em together—they finally suc- 
ceeded in transformin’ an old second- 
hand buckboard into a regular devil 
of a toot buggy that for originality of 
design put everything on the boulevard 
in the primer class. 
“The trial trip 


was set for the 
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Fourth of July mornin’, and they were 
to start from the alley back of Ben’s 
barn, where most of the work was 
done. 

“A crowd of friends and neighbors 
were on hand to see ’em off. Larry, 
rigged out in a red sweater, leather 
cap, and a pair of goggles, climbed in 
and took charge of the steerin’ wheel; 
Ben handled the engines, while Denny 
went along simply as ballast. 

“When all was ready, Ben cautious- 
ly opened the throttle. A sharp his- 
sin’ of steam followed, but nothin’ 
moved. Someone yelled, ‘Give ’em a 
start’—and they got it from a dozen 
strong arms in a shove that started 
her movin’. Simultaneous Ben threw 
the throttle wide open and this time 
the engines started. Out of the alley 
they shot like a slide on the chutes, 
regardless of all speed ordinances. By 
a scratch they missed a telegraph pole 
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"but the boys stuck 1s te mache 


at the corner, and more by good luck 
than design they made the turn into 
the street. Ben was makin’ frantic ef- 
forts to shut her off, but in his 
citement he gave the throttle a wrench 
that broke the valve stem. Away they 
went down the street in a cloud of 
steam and dust, unable to stop, hittin’ 
only the high spots. Old Ben jumped, 
but the boys stuck to the machine. 
They could do nothin’ but try to steer 
clear of things and for a couple of 
blocks they succeeded; then a huckster 
wagon crossing ahead of ’em 
failed to make time 


ex- 


just 
clearance in and 
they caught its hind wheels, upset the 
craft, thereby startin’ a bull movement 
in vegetables and mad dagoes. A dog 
was the next victim. His howls were 
mingled with the crash of a milk wagon, 
struck an instant later. Nothin’ 
said in the morning weather reports 
about a shower of milk cans that oc- 
curred in that neighborhood just then, 
but the weather man can hardly be 
blamed. 

‘By this time the police were out in 
the street yellin’ and wavin’ their clubs. 
Away in the rear a patrol wagon was 
comin’ clangin’ down the street. The 
excitement was somethin’ like a Wall 
street panic in a runaway market and 
it was odds on that it would end in a 
smash that’d break something besides 
prices. 

“On they tore, scatterin’ everything 
in sight till they came to the avenue, 
where there’s a jog of half a block 
in the street. Straight ahead of ’em 
was a vacant lot where a dog and 
pony show had just set up a tent and 
was gettin’ ready for the mornin’ per- 
formance. 

“Somehow or other Larry lost con- 
trol of the steering gear here -and 
failed to make the turn at the corner. 
The blunderin’ old trap jumped the 
sidewalk and made a dive straight for 


was 
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the tent. By a mighty effort Larry 
managed to swing her ‘round just in 
time to avoid rippin’ right through the 
center of it. In fact, he succeeded in 
clearin’ the tent itself but the hind 
wheel caught a guy rope with a jerk 
that brought the whole canvas down 
kersmash. There was a regular chop 
suey mixup of dogs, ponies, clowns and 
monkeys there for a few minutes, and 
it was a lucky thing for the kids they 
couldn’t stop to apologize. Judgin’ 
from the language used by the show- 
men as they crawled from under the 
canvas, it wouldn’t have been safe. 

“The force of the jerk brought the 
machine around at right angles with 
its former course and it shot out across 
the street again. 

“The fates that had steered the Ter- 
riers through their wild chase up to 
this point must have got disgusted 
and struck the job, for here’s where 
they found their finish. 

“Directly in front of ’em stood a 
long, low greenhouse. They couldn't 
miss it. The light picket fence sur- 
roundin’ it went down in splinters and 
into the greenhouse they dashed head 
on. The collision threw ’em heels over 
head in the air and they fell crashin’ 
down through the glass roof, landing, 
all spraddled out, in a bed of prize 
cactus plants. 

“Well, there ain’t any use goin’ into 
details—the doctors did that in pickin’ 
out the thorns and patchin’ up their 
cuts. Anyhow, you can be sure the 
Terriers will be good for a month at 
least, for they won’t get out of the 
hospital sooner than that.” 


y 
truck a greenhouse anyhow.” 


“There are some things,” remarked 
the superintendent, as he turned to 
his desk, “that are too uncertain to af- 
ford a reasonable gambling chance, and 
among them is the conjecture as to 
what will happen to the Terriers the 
next time they try it on.” 


Oriental Suavity 


The gentleman of the East feels 
bound, out of politeness, to give one 
the answer that will prove most agree- 
able. An English motor car enthusi- 
ast who.attempted recently to tour 
through northern India gives this as 
an example of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing route information from intelligent 
natives by repeated inquiries: 

“Is it far to Gilgit?” 

“Not so far, your highness.” 

“One or two kos?” 

“Yes, your highness.” 

“Isn't it three?” 

“It may be, your highness.” 

“Ts that what it is?” 

“It may be five or six, your high- 
ness.” 

“Then why did you say it was one or 
two?” 

“To please your highness.” 

“Now, what is the real distance?” 

“Whatever your highness pleases.” 


Something Heartrending 
“I’m _ feeling 
old chap.” 
“Come and see me try to get that 
second-hand automobile I bought start- 
ed—that’ll make you forget all the rest 
of your troubles.” 


deucedly despondent, 

















“ WAITING ” 























Chances for Local Education 


By Robert E. Bruce 


HE most casual of thoughtful visi- 
tors to any of the series of first 
class automobile shows held every win- 
ter in the United States cannot fail to 
be impressed with the class of people 
who may be seen walking up and down 
the aisles at any time during the after- 
noon or evening. They seem to be 
without exception substantial citizens 
who have already taken up, or are 
thinking of taking up, the automobile 
as a serious and practical study, with 
a view to its use in a sensible and 
careful way. 
One might look in vain among the 
thousands of of these 


exhibitions in the attempt to pick out 


visitors to one 


people whom he could reasonably think 
might bring discredit to the sport. As 
a matter of fact those motor car users 
who lend neither strength, reputation 
nor stability to automobiling are con- 
spicuously absent. They may be—in 
small numbers—on the roads, but they 
have not sufficient interest to study 
the machine and the improvements it 
is undergoing in a careful and deliber- 
ate manner. 

The reckless motorist is in fact much 
rarer than our “yellow journals” would 
have us believe. We must simply take 
him for what he is worth and make the 
best of it. He belongs to the line of 
cyclist “scorcher;” in a sense he is the 
that perspiring 

renown. 


successor of seeker 
There is a 


certain class of men who seem to lose 


after unsavory 
their wits entirely as soon as they get 
out on the road. 
jury to the car, ignorant or defiant of 
speed ordinances, this incorrigible bolts 


Regardless of in- 


off at top speed to indulge his passion, 


and holds up only when stopped by 
an officer of the law, or by injury to 
himself or machine. 


This same species of man might have 
been. found in his boyhood days swing- 
ing the cat around his head by that 
useful appendage—her tail; tearing the 
wings from insects to watch their help- 
less squirming, and drowning the kit- 
tens for spite. Grown in stature he is 
still an ignorant youth in sensibilities 
and is not easily persuaded to conduct 
himself in accordance with the ideas of 
cultivated society. Given a motor car 
he assumes a devil-may-care attitude 
and recounts with ugly satisfaction the 
running over of someone’s pet dog, 
left by the roadside with a broken 
leg, or knocking down of women and 
children at the cross-walks. 

He does harm enough in a few short 
weeks of unbridled liberty to turn hun- 
dreds of people against the use of the 
power-driven vehicle, and gives the 
yellow journals the opportunity— 
which they are always ready to im- 
prove with red headlines and announce- 
ments of hair-breadth escapes and dare- 
Old ladies shake their 
white curls ominously, and even cau- 
declare that the 
modern motor car is too lively a prop- 
osition for them. 

It is the old story of the punishment 
of the many for the sins of the few. 
Strange as it is, the fact is evident 
that nine out of ten people do not seem 
to be aware that this lawless driver is 
greatly in the minority. He seems to 
be omnipresent because of his notori- 
ety; but, stop and think a moment, and 
it is to become convinced that he is the 
black sheep in the flock of well-be- 
haved, about 
whom no one talks for the simple rea- 
son that they are sane and sound. 


devil escapades. 


tious business men 


law-abiding motorists 


Until the public becomes cognizant 
of its error in classing all automobil- 
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ists together, the durability, conveni- 
ence and enjoyment of the motor car 
as a vehicle for long-distance travel 
will not be appreciated in its full signifi- 
cance. If the editors of reputable news- 
papers and students of human nature 
generally would confine their observa- 
tion of the automobiling public to such 
functions as the accredited shows and 
the tournaments of the better class, 
the most of the ranting criticism now 
encountered would be done away with; 
and the owners or users of motor cars 
would pass for the gentlemen they are 
rather than the “harumscarums” they 
are too frequently presumed to be. 

Local agents might find it to their 
advantage to send show complimen- 
taries to local editors and prominent 
people generally who have an influence 
in their respective communities. Very 
often convents—and sales—are made in 
incidental ways like this. 


Festine Lente 
The novice will be well advised to 
“hurry slowly;” in other words, he 
should not be too anxious to get the 
car going on its top gear. He should 
become well accustomed to the first 
speed before attempting to put in the 


second, and become familiar with that 
before attempting to drive on the top 
gear. There is more in this than is 
perhaps apparent, but it must be ob- 
vious that much finer steering is re- 
quired when traveling at say twenty 
miles per hour than when one is only 
going at five, and one can only learn 
to properly and confidently steer a car 
running swiftly by thoroughly learning 
first of all how to handle the car when 
it is traveling slowly. 


Take Nothing for Granted =. 


Nothing should be taken for grant- 
ed in the lubrication of an automobile. 
Everything should be done to make 
the work of lubrication as easy as pos- 
sible by having every convenience at 
hand. The plugs and cocks designed 
for the drawing off of the unused oil 
from crank cases should be carefully 
looked after, so they cannot work loose 
while running. If an undue amount of 
oil drips from any particular point of 
the vehicle it may indicate either that 
the supply is excessive, that means for 
retaining it are not proper, or that the 
oil is too thin. Thick oil, on the whole, 
gives little trouble from working out 
of bearings, especially when everything 
is worn. The cleaning down of a car 
is a duty which no one having the in- 
stincts of a mechanic will shirk, as the 
dust which an excess of oil on the 
outside surfaces of the wearing parts 
is constanly collecting may prove very 
injurious to the mechanism. 


Too Many Are That Way 

“T don’t put much faith in proverbs,” 
said Turer to Speeder. “For instance, 
look at the oft-quoted one, ‘A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.’ Now most 
of my experience with friends in need 
has been that they wanted to borrow. 
Give me the friends that are not in 
need.” 





Coming of the Commercial Vehicle 


By E. D. Trowbridge 


HE commercial automobile has, 

beyond all question, come to 

stay. Its appearance is simply along 

the line of evolution in modern busi- 
ness methods. 

The steam railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric light, electric railway, 
and typewriter have all come along at 
the proper time—not, apparently, as 
the result of accident, but in response 
to a clear demand. The automobile 
promises to be as important a factor 
in future business as the telephone and 
electric railway have been in the won- 
derful changes in business conditions 
in the last ten years. 

The telephone and electric railway 
have made it possible to spread popu- 
lation over a large area—a matter of 
the greatest importance when the 
great growth of urban population is 
considered. This distribution of popu- 
lation has brought with it many seri- 
ous difficulties to business houses. 


The delivery of goods is no longer 


a simple matter. Instead of having a 
small, thickly populated territory to 
cover, the merchant is confronted by 
the fact that hundreds of his customers 
live miles from his store—many of 
them in very sparsely settled districts. 

The horse, with an average travel- 
ing capacity of about twenty miles a 
day, is unable to meet the require- 
ments. Nothing better illustrates this 
than a statement of the mileage to be 
covered. 

Many American cities have more 
than 500 miles of opened streets. De- 
troit, for example, has 550 miles of 
streets within the city limits, and De- 
troit is a compact city, as American 
cities go. Chicago has, I imagine, at 
least 2,500 miles of opened streets, not 
including the suburban settlements, 


many of which are good sized cities 
and towns in themselves. 

Under such conditions, the small 
store, with an equipment of from one 
to five wagons, has great difficulty in 
making even one delivery a day. The 
large department stores, with from 
twenty to fifty wagons, are not much 
better off, for their trade is general, 
and they are apt to have in one day 
purchasers from almost every block 
in the city. 

The automobile, with a mileage of 
from fifty to eighty miles per day, will 
greatly simplify the situation. In other 
words, the automobile will bring within 
the reach of the merchant the popula- 
tion which the trolley lines have spread 
out over a large area. This means not 
only a saving in dollars and cents, but 
involves the furnishing of a delivery 
service which practically could not be 
furnished with horse-drawn vehicles. 

The tendency will be to cut down 
the number of vehicles in the streets— 
an important item in crowded thorough- 
fares. Still another item of economy 
is the difference of space occupied by 
horse-drawn and self-driven vehicles. 
Generally speaking, the space occupied 
by the horse is saved. This not only 
applies to street space, but to barn 
room. 

The delivery problems which trouble 
the retailer also trouble the wholesaler 
and manufacturer. The distribution of 
population over a large territory has 
resulted in the springing up of small 
business settlements, and where the 
wholesaler or manufacturer formerly 
only had to deliver goods to one dis- 
trict, he now has to cover every section 
of the city. 

Another very important feature of 
automobile development will be in the 
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use of machines for stage coach lines, 
hotel buses, and general livery pur- 
poses. The element of time saving will 
undoubtedly develop this business very 
rapidly. There are, particularly in the 
West, many good sized settlements 
from five to fifty miles from the near- 
est railroad. Frequently the traffic con- 
ditions do not justify the extension of 
a steam railroad, or the construction 
of a trolley line with its power plant, 
etc. 

Such conditions are now taken care 
of by stage lines, but travel is slow and 
very tiresome. Five or six miles an 
hour is a good rate of speed. The au- 
tomobile, with a speed of fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour, will not only be 
economical in operation, but will save 
time for every passenger. 

The change to automobile traction 
for all sorts of commercial work will, I 
believe, be quite rapid. It will doubt- 
less meet with some discouragements 
such as are incident to any radical 


‘“Why do you want those cheap cigars?” 
‘**Pleasant recollections; their smell reminds me of 
an automobile I once owned.” 


change. Curiously enough, the dis- 
couragement to development has, so 
far, largely been the fault of the man- 
ufacturers of automobiles. 

Many manufacturers, realizing the 
demand for commercial machines, have, 
without any investigation of require- 
ments, put on the market machines 
entirely unsuited for the work to be 
done. They have attempted to adapt 
to commercial use vehicles primarily 
designed for pleasure purposes. The 
results have, of course, been unsatis- 
factory—much the same sort of results 
one might expect to get by hitching 
a Kentucky thoroughbred record break- 
er toa dray. This sort of experiment- 
ing has had a tendency to retard legi- 
timate shall 
doubtless have more half-baked experi- 
ments placed on the market before the 
trade settles down to practical lines. 

The manufacturers who have 
done anything along sensible commer- 
cial lines have found that, no matter 
how much they thought they knew 


development,” and we 


few 


about commercial requirements, they 
had to spend considerable time and 
money before they could turn out real- 


ly practical machines. We have been 
working quietly on the commercial end 
of the business for two years, and it 
is only within the past six months that 
we have felt satisfied we had a good, 
practical commercial machine. We ex- 
pect to sell about $1,000,000 worth of 
commercial vehicles during the year. 
Our experience in the sale of run- 
abouts was what first induced us to go 
into the commercial field. Five years 
ago there were very few automobdiles 
in the country, and the use of a ma- 
chine for any practical purpose was un- 
heard of. Shortly after we 
marketing machines in 


began 
any quantity 
we found that many of our customers 
were doctors, contractors, architects, 
city salesmen, and others whose busi- 





COMING OF THE 
ness or professional work required con- 
stant traveling around city streets or 
country roads. 

To-day one-half of our total output 
of Oldsmobiles is taken for business 
and professional uses, and we have, I 
believe, some 10,000 machines which 
are used for practical purposes. Al- 
most all of these have re- 
placed horses. 

What has been true of the runabout 
as an errand machine will be true of 
commercial vehicles, and I think that 
another five years will bring forth some 
very remarkable changes in city de- 
livery and transportation problems. 


machines 


A New Terror. 

{“Automobile perambulators are now being used in 
Paris. A small seat is fixed at the back for the nurse, 
who controls the motor.”—Dazly Paper.] 

In Jefferson Market Police Court, 
Robert Ellsmere Smith, a clean-shaven 
youth, aged one year and _ three 
months, was brought before Magistrate 
Crane, charged with driving a motor 
perambulator to the common danger 
and with violently assaulting the police. 
The prisoner, who had apparently no 
visible means of support, was carried 
into court by his chauffeuse. He was 
understood to plead “guilty,” though 
it was difficult to understand what he 
said, owing to an unfortunate impedi- 
ment in his speech. 

Cycle Policeman Hotfut stated that 
he was on duty on Central Park West 
road when he saw the prisoner, in the 
momentary absence of the chauffeuse 
(who had descended to converse with a 
letter carrier) deliberately start the 
carriage. The machine darted forward 
at a terrific pace, scattering a sparrow 
A se- 
rious accident was only averted by the 
presence of mind of a bystander, who 
pulled the lever just in time. Officer 
Hotfut asked prisoner his name. Pris- 
oner then made hideous faces at him, 


and two dogs in all directions. 
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and used other 
expressions that he would not care to 
repeat. He next made a grab at the 
bell on the handle bar of the officer’s 
bicycle and tried to pull his mustache. 

The officer then went on to say that 
on the way to the station prisoner 
laughed and waved a rattle, and alto- 
gether behaved in the most childish 
way, making light of the whole affair. 

At this point prisoner became very 
excited and expressed his desire, as 
far as could be made out, to see the 
internal arrangements of the Magis- 
trate’s gold chronometer, calling out 
“Dada” and “Tick-tick,” whereupon 
Magistrate Crane judiciously observed 
that: 

“It’s a wise child that knows its own 
father.” 


said “Goo-goo, ga-ga,” 


Ultimately the prisoner was remand- 
ed in order that might be 
Bail 
was allowed, and prisoner was removed 
by the chauffeuse, gesticulating wildly 


inquiries 
made into the state of his mind. 


and using language which it is impos- 
sible to render in print. 


Examine the Gearing and the Chains 

To make a thorough examination 
of the gear wheels and other parts of 
a car appertaining to them, the grease 
will have to be taken out, but you will 
be able to satisfy yourself on the more 
important points without having re- 
course to this extremely dirty job. 
There will probably be some wear on 
the sides of the gear teeth, but this 
need not distress you unless it is ex- 
cessive; up to about a quarter of the 
tooth face the gears will run perfectly 
well. By moving the gear-changing 
lever into the several notches of the 
quadrant, you will see whether the 
wheels are in line with one anothey, 
and should they be otherwise there 
will usually be found some form of 
adjustment by which make 


you can 
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them line up as they should, and per- 
haps at the same time neutralize to 
some extent the wear that has taken 
place on the tooth sides by setting the 
sliding sleeve further over. This will 
require some thinking out, as in some 
cases the speeds are divided up in 
pairs, and the remedy for one pair will 
be at the expense of the other. In case 
of three-speed gear with direct drive 
on top speed, the second speed can be 
set over by deepening the recesses in 
the positive clutch which locks the di- 
vided shaft together, but this is a last 
resort when the gears are nearly at the 
end of their tether. The shafts should 
be tried for wear in the bearings, and 
if considerable the must be 
taken up in a similar manner as ex- 
plained for the connecting rod brasses, 


brasses 


or, in the case of plain bushes, they 
should be renewed. Chains should be 
soaked in kerosene, dried, and immers- 
ed in hot tallow. If considerably 
stretched they should be renewed. It 
is hopeless to endeavor to remedy a 
stretched chain by means of the ad- 
justing rod. This is only useful up to 
a certain point, say to the extent of 
one link, but after that link has been 
taken out the difference in pitch be- 
tween the chain and the sprocket be- 
comes too great for the chain to run 
properly, and it is forced to ride up the 
teeth in its endeavor to find its proper 
pitch circle. At this stage it will save 


much trouble to invest in a new pair 
of chains. 


A Case of“ Motor a Tax Is!” 

She—I want Papa to buy me a mo- 
tor car, but he says he can’t afford it, 
it’s too expensive. You’ve had a mo- 
tor for some time, Mr. Bodgeley, and 
you didn’t find it ran into much, did 
you? 

He (who has had several accidents) 
—Well, you see, the car cost $5,000, 
and as we managed to kill or maim 
all sorts of pigs, cows and chickens, 
besides knocking down palings and 
plowing up some sidepaths, and as I 
had to pay $7,50c damages you see 
it did run into a lot before I had done 
with it! 

Keep Water from Propeller Joints 

The universal joints on the propeller 
shaft of a gear driven car should be 
given special attention during wet 
weather. While revolving at a high 
speed it is almost impossible for any 
water or liquid mud to lodge on these 
joints, as it will be thrown away by 
centrifugal force; but when the car 
comes to a standstill there is always a 
certain amount of water or liquid mud 
left around these joints, and unless 
they are well lubricated this will find 
its way into the joints and set up a 
good deal of unnecessary friction and 
squeaking. 
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T° anyone who remembers the me- 
teoric rize and fall of the bicycle 
the word “boom,” when attached to 
the automobile trade, has an ominous 
and far from pleasant sound. I had 
hoped that we were not to have any- 
thing of the “boom” injected into au- 
tomobiling; but man proposes and 
somebody else disposes, and so it is 
that whether we want it or not the 
“boom” has hit us. 

Of course for a 

time things will 

hum, but the sub- 


sequent price that 
will have to be paid 
for the humming is 


something no real 
friend of the trade 
or sport can 
with equanimity. If 
anyone had 
doubt that 
“boom” was here, 

nothing more of 

any kind would be 

needed to them of its ar- 
rival than the reported purchase of 
the Ross steamer by a gambler who 
intends using the car in connection 
with an ex-cycle racing man and his 
manager for exhibition purposes. This 
means that “records” will have to be 
broken even if doing so breaks a neck 
or two. Following as surely as the ris- 
ing of the sun follows the setting 
thereof will come a nasty lot of scan- 
dal and the lowering of automobile rac- 
ing to a level with all other county 
fair attractions. Further than this, the 
vehicle itself, even were it used most 


view 


any 


the 


convince 


honestly, is not one which should be 
rushed around the country to be ex- 
hibited before ignorant and prejudiced 
people as a great invention destined 
to do away with horses, etc. Such 
hippodroming and booming will inevi- 
tably cause a lot of trouble, and will 
surely alienate from racing the very 
men whose support.and money have 
made speed work possible in this coun- 
try. When the 
racing automobile 
takes its place be- 
side the two-headed 
calf, the fat woman, 
the shell game and 
the gold brick as 
something with 
which to cajole pen- 
pockets 
of yokels one does- 
n’t have to be even 
the son of a proph- 
et to foresee that 
days are close 
at hand for the 
sport and its best interests. But who’s 
going to prevent it? 


nies from 


evil 


HE arrival of the gambler, the 
boomer and the _ exhibitionist 
brings home the fact that the time has 
indeed come when the line must be 
drawn fast and hard between the 
goats and the sheep. The man 
who races for sport pure and simple 
will not and should not be expect- 
ed to compete against the man who 
does the same thing because he is paid 
to or because it pays him to do it. It 
is the beginning in automobiling of the 


22! 
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old war which has gone on ever since 
men first competed—the war between 
the amateur and the professional. I 
do not like the word “amateur,” as 
someway that always seems to me as 
synonymous with tyro, an inferior sort 
of thing. Corinthian might do, but 
when that word is studied the possibili- 
ties of its being used as a derogatory 
rather than an honorable title are too 
great for us to hope for it being em- 
ployed to ‘he man who 
for the 
plessure and excitement of doing so 
an | does 
any 


designate 


races an automobile solely 


who not expect to reap 


pecuniary from his 


This 


return 
lands us back on “am- 
that line we'll have 
to fight it out against professionalism, 
which is the money-loving rather than 
the sport-loving side of racing. It was 
recognition of all this which made the 
Florida East Coast Automobile Asso- 
ciation announce that its races this year 
were to be invitation affairs solely, and 
this caused all of the trouble at Or- 
mond-Daytona. Reading the handwrit- 
ing on the wall and knowing that this was 
but the beginning, those whose inner 
consciousness told them rightly that 
they would be among the non-invited 


rac- 
ing. 


ateur,” and on 


overturned the management, rescinded 
the invitation declaration and assuming 
control of the F. E.C. A. A. ran things 
like the late lamented gentleman named 
McGinnis ran the hotel in New Jersey. 
It was a dearly bought victory, and the 
price that automobiling paid for it will 
be a burden for years, but even so the 
gentlemen who place pelf and_per- 
sonality before honorand sport will 
not triumph in the end, though they 
will undoubtedly drive away from au- 
tomobile racing a class of prominent, 
social and wealthy sportsmen whose go- 
ing will leave a gap difficult to fill. In 
the meantime, like a rudderless ship 
without a crew, the organization which 


proclaims itself in control of racing 
drifts aimlessly about doing nothing but 
display its utter incompetency and in- 
viting the appearance of a rival capable 
of doing something else besides floun- 
der. Fortunately this condition will not 
long prevail, as already the new organ- 
ization is forming and to it must those 
who value the fair name of automobil- 
ing look for the sport’s protection and 
control. 


When it comes to deciding upon the 
merits of a car, many a man prides 
himself on having “a mind of his own,” 
when all he really has is just a fool's 


prejudice. 


HEN the new organization takes 

hold of automobile racing in 

this country the beginning of the end 
of several illogical conditions will be 
in sight. The chief reason why the 
seemingly incapable A. A. A. has con 
tinued its because of its 
being the only racing authority in this 


existence is 


country recognized abroad. The reason 
for its being this is because the organi- 
zation is a mere nominality behind which 
the Automobile Club of America 
in absolute control. With the coming 


sits 


of the new real American organization 
the entire 
changed. 


status of affairs will be 


Owners of American made 
under 


rules and on American tracks, things 


machines will race American 
they have not heretofore been able to 
do under the hodge-podge attempt to 
make foreign racing rules serve for 
American use. 

The A. A. A., or let us get right 
down to the truth of the matter and 
say the Automobile Club of America, 
is not all that its name would lead one 
to believe. The organization is run for 
and by wealthy men the great majority 
of whom use only foreign cars and 
favor foreign and ideas; it 


will be natural then that the coming 


customs 





FROM 


of the new organization will make all 
of this more apparent since the A. C. 
A. will adhere strictly to its foreign 
ideals, ideas and inspirations in which 
it will be supported by the owners of 
the big foreign cars who temporarily 
at least are the stars in the racing 
firmament. But all this will be chang- 
ed in a short time under the new con- 
ditions. Automobile racing will ex- 
pand and become a great national 
sport, in place of remaining as now a 
mutual admiration society wherein 
wealth is the prime factor. 
chance at his door to race his own 
machine against that of his neighbor, 
the American automobilist will be quick 
to respond and the result will be the 
placing of the sport upon a broad, na- 
tional basis. Ninety-nine out of every 


Given a 


hundred owners of automobiles in this 
country do not care whether they are 


recognized by the European authori- 
ties or not, so long as they can have a 
chance to compete against their own 
class and kind in their own country and 
neighborhood. American manufactur- 
ers, too, will support the new system 
for exactly reasons that the 
individual racer will do, so that from 
the start the new organization will be 
assured of a support that will make its 
success beyond question. 

For a time the A. C. A. 
the stars; then gradually these will fade, 
and, lacking any source from which to 
recruit, any place to race or any local 
support, the organization will abandon 
the A. A. A. pretense, whereupon the 
real American organization will be su- 
preme. All this is as certain of coming 
to pass as though it were already his- 
tory and not the prophesy that it now is. 


the same 


will have all 


Bill Brutal (Brutal ain’t his name; 
His real name wouldn’t rhyme.) 
Once beat the record black and blue 

While trying to kill time. 
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~0 you see that prosperous look- 

ing fellow going down there 

in that big 40 H. P. car?” asked a 

friend of mine as we stood in Herald 
Square waiting for a car. 

“The one with the jack rabbit coat?” 
I said. 

“The same. Well, he doesn’t own 
that automobile—he hasn’t even got a 
share in it. But it has helped him to 
make enough money to be 
buy one if he wanted it.” 

“How is that?” I inquired, becoming 
interested at once. 

“It’s this way,” he “That 
chap is an agent for a land company 
that booms places in the suburbs. Be- 
fore the automobile became so popular 
the company offered as an inducement 
to persons to visit the wilds where 
they had lots for sale free transporta- 
tion in trolley The agents then 
barely made enough in commissions 
to keep out of the poorhouse, and I 


able to 


went on. 


cars. 


rememeber seeing that swagger ‘gent’ 
who just passed in the racing machine 
sneaking in and out of a ‘ham and’ es- 
tablishment on several But 
with the coming of the automobile 
things have changed. The agents are 
now wearing diamonds and enjoying 
the good things of life. The company 
bought or hired a lot of machines, and 
then announced that its gentlemanly 
agents would take prospective pur- 
chasers of property to ‘Boomtown’ and 
return in automobiles. 

“This is the way they work it. The 
agent sends out letters to persons in a 
certain locality who, it is thought like- 
ly, may be induced to buy lots. He 
gives the recipient of the note a lot of 
blarney about his name having been 
given to the agent as a man of respec- 


occasions. 
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tability, and so on, and then proceeds 
to state that an automobile will take a 
few select persons from the branch of- 
fice of the company the following Sun- 
day. 

“At the appointed time a dozen or 
more ‘respectable persons,’ anxious for 
a ride in an automobile, arrive and take 
their places in the big car, which spins 
gaily off to Boomtown. 
on it doesn’t buy a lot it is not the 
fault of the agent. If they haven’t put 
their names down by the time he re- 
leases them from the ‘speed devil,’ then 
he comes around every day to their 
houses, and finally, to get rid of him 
perhaps, they give in. That’s how the 


If every one 


automobile has put money in the pock- 
ets of the land company’s agents.” 

Then it was the trolley car for ours, 
with just a trifle of envy for the boom- 
er and his game. 


HERE is a whole lot the United 
States, to its lasting shame be 

it said, has not done for Porto Rico, 
so when something in this country’s 
favor in connection with our “little 
brown brothers” can be said for good- 
ness sake let it be told quickly! Five 
years ago to-day Porto Rico had only 
1774 miles of roads (principal high- 
ways), though Spain had been in pos- 
for 400 years, and though 
roads are an essential in an agricul- 
tural territory. Now Porto Rico has 
328 miles of roads, an increase of 150} 
miles in five years, or within 27 miles 
as much roads as Spain constructed 
in 400 years. In addition, 55 miles of 
roads have been reconstructed and re- 
paired, and 160 miles surveyed for pro- 
posed new roads. This result. was 
made possible by the refund grant by 


session 


Congress to Porto Rico of $2,000,000 
out of the import duties previously, 
levied by the United States. 
to me we might take a little of this 
Porto Rico right here at 
home without anyone suffering fron 
it. 


Seems 


medicine 


No; it is not hard to write entertain 
ing paragraphs about the automobilk 
and those who make, sell or use it. 
All you have to do is to procure a pen, 
some paper and ink, and then sit down 
and write the paragraphs as they occur 
It is not the writing, but the 
occurring, that is hard, mighty darn 
hard sometimes, I can tell you. 


to you. 


_ all of us it is a pleasure when 
we get really close to _ the 
“peepul” to see how the gospel of get 
there, as exemplified by the motor ve- 
hicle, is adding to the number and in- 
Doctors have 
from the very beginning been mori 
than favorable to the automobile and 
quick to welcome the coming of the 
mechanical carriage, and so it did not 
surprise me when I read in the Rock 
ford (Ill.) Star that Dr. Pennington had 
purchased an automobile. I 
fess, however, I would like 
just what make and model of motor 
carriage the doctor has selected, be 
cause the Star, which is my authority 
for the affair, says the doctor’s car- 
riage “is built similar to a victoria car- 
riage, and the power is transmitted 
to the propellers by means of ropes 
to the rear wheels. The engine is un- 
der the front boards.” And from this 
description I am afraid the doctor or 
the reporter, or both, has been 
roped in on something more than a 
horse deal. 


fluence of its disciples. 


must con 
to know 


one 


When it comes to racing, Fame is 


the goddess who keeps her favorites’ 


names in the papers. 
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O most people the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars and the 
risking of life and limb for the sole ap- 
parent purpose of seeing how fast you 
can travel in an automobile is beyond 
understanding, and yet if you have 
ever had only a little taste of the ex- 
hilarating rush through the air you 
experience when seated in a _ perfect 
working car over the sands at Or- 
mond, you could then understand read- 
ily enough why men willingly pay so 
much and risk so much to attain that 
enjoyment. I do not believe the feeling 
produced by high motor-vehicle speeds 
is anything but an intoxication. The 
mental state of the man driving a high 
speeding car becomes abnormal, the 
change being not unlike that by which 
Dr. Jekyll was transformed into Mr. 
Hyde. When the intoxication has pos- 
session of him the driver becomes reck- 
less, vindictive, unusually aggressive, 
and is swayed and controlled by what- 
ever impulse seizes him. A high rate 
of speed works him into the very same 
kind of nervous excitation which makes 
the person suffering from alcoholic 
stimulation indifferent to consequences, 
and eager only to gratify his momen- 
tary impulse. 

It is well known that a great many 
people drink to intoxication without 
liking the taste of liquor or enjoying 
the sensation of being drunk. If asked 
why they do it, they can usually give a 
reason, which if not satisfactory is at 
least intelligible. The racing driver 
can do the same. I asked the best of 


the amateur drivers once why he with 
all his vast business interests, against 
the protests of his family and his own 
knowledge of the dangers he was 
courting, still went to Florida to race 
and he said: 

“I do it because I love the excite- 
ment, the exhilaration, and the frenzy 
that get hold of one when going 
at a terrific speed. It’s the danger 
that fascinates me. Just to know that 
a turn of the fraction of an inch of the 
steering wheel means certain death; 
that, in actual fact, even barring mis- 
takes of driving, death faces one all 
along the course, where unforeseen ob- 
stacles may crop up at any moment— 
that is what I cannot resist in motor 
racing. Danger attracts me irresis- 
tibly. I went up in a balloon and 
down in a mine, where I worked in a 
shaft for a whole day, just because I 
wanted to feel the delicious sensation 
of danger. I find now that motor rac- 
ing gives me this excitement more 
than anything else.” 

There you have the whole thing in 
few words. It gives you a clear under- 
standing of what speed intoxication is 
and how it affects the victim, up to a 
certain point. Obviously those experi- 
encing it cannot be expected to recog- 
nize and describe the mental phenome- 
na which attend it. This would be im- 
possible. 


genie ae into the Y. M. C. A. 
Chauffeur College one day last 
week to watch the conversion of the 
ordinary every-day American into a 
driver with a French title I was sur- 
prised to see seven of the pupils, each 


dressed in tight white breeches, top 
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coats, a silk hat and a blue coat with 
brass buttons. 

“Is that the latest rig for motor car 
drivers?” I asked of the instructor. 

“Oh, no,” he answered. “These 
men are grooms and coachmen. Many 
of our pupils are grooms. and coach- 
men, in fact. These men are all turn- 
ing from the horse to the motor car. 
It is one of the signs of the times. At 
first the coachman laughed at the car, 
as one laughs at a cute baby. Then 
he swore at it, as at a 


Finally 


one swears 
troublesome, mischievous boy. 
he feared it, as a strong 
man. And while he feared he was 


being discharged everywhere by em- 


one fears 


ployers who were getting rid of their 
horses and buying automobiles. So, 
then, like a sensible chap the coach- 
man accepted the automobile, and he 
proceeded to learn to run it. All over 
the country to-day are 
changing themselves into chauffeurs, 
just as, on the introduction of the trol- 


coachmen 


ley street car, drivers changed them- 
selves into motormen.” 

And then as I went back to Broad- 
way and watched the great procession 
of vehicles there I saw enough to con- 
me that all the instructor had 
said was true. The battle between the 
animal and the machine been 
fought, and the former has lost. The 
passing of the animal will for a time 
yet be slow, but it will be none the 
less certain and absolute. 


vince 


has 


lager man who buys an automo- 
bile with a lack of faith in his 
ability to manage it, and who later on 
seeks to acquire his control of the ve- 
hicle through blindly obeying certain 


printed instructions with no under- 


standing of why any of the various 
things are done will never make a suc- 
cess in automobiling, or for that mat- 
ter in anything else in life, if he pro- 
ceeds along the mole-in-the- 
ground manner. In automobiling even 
more than in many other directions in 
life power to do is largely a result of 
self-faith, or self-confidence. 


same 


No mat- 
ter what you undertake, you will not 
do it until you think you can. You 
will not master it until you first feel 
the mastery and do the deed in your 
mind. It must first be thought out or 
it can never be wrought out. It must 
be a mind accomplishment before it 
can be a material one. 


The chauffeur scorches like the deuce. 

“I know my brakes,” is his excuse. 

But one day o’er the bonnet he goes, 

He “knows his brakes” and breaks his 
nose! 


en Mr. John 
Goodell to the contrary 


that “for the last two 
or three years there is (sic, has been) 


and 
his assertion 


not a day that some one is (sic, has 
not been) killed by them,” meaning, of 
course, the latest 
most of figures obtain- 
able apparently do not bear out those 
furnished by Mr. Goodell. In the six- 
ty-second annual statement of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company it is 
stated that out of the 109,967 policy 
holders in the company the deaths of 
but 103 were attributed to the auto- 
mobile. Acco;ding to this the odds 
that a man meets death by an automo- 
bile are the very comfortable betting 
ones of a thousand to one. Of course 
statistics such as these are never notic- 
ed by motor phobes of the Goodell 
variety, who, having made up what 
they are pleased designate as their 
minds, to the deadly qualities of the 
automobile are not going to allow 


automobiles, and 


accurate set 
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driven out of that 
opinion by such things as mere in- 
surance statistics. 


themselves to be 


= Cm 
ether $ per cent: 
“y ‘ ernie 
i, ? - ZA 
ary _ wee 


ico a . 
+} U 


KNOW it 
way of getting 


mean, low-down 
even, but still I 
cannot refrain from reproducing here 


is a 


an alleged interview with Mr. Edison 
which appeared broadcast throughout 
the papers of the world less than three 
years ago, when Mr. Edison was cred- 
ited with having said: 

“My storage battery is 95 per cent. 
perfect. After repeated tests covering 
thousands of miles there is practically 
no change in it. The only thing neces- 
sary is a little water in the cells twice 
a week in order to replenish them. 
Besides this, the battery will be light- 
er in weight, more durable, and an 
automobile can a 
miles over any country road without 
recharging. I am not talking through 
my hat, as I have made a 5,000-mile 
test. 


be sent hundred 


My electrical batteries are an as- 
sured success, and all talk to the con- 
trary is nonsense. I am devoting all 
my time now to cheapening the cost of 
their production. 

“T intend to build a large plant for 
their manufacture as soon as possible, 
and also open some big nickel mines 
in Ontario. The price of nickel is too 
high, and I am going to see if we 
cannot get it cheaper by obtaining it 
ourselves. I purpose to have stations 
for charging the batteries every fifteen 
miles. We expect to get them started 
between New York and Portland first. 

“An electric automobile is the ideal 
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machine. There will be no noise and 
no smell, and a child can run it. Why, 
my twelve-year-old boy runs my ma- 
chine right along now. 
cent. commercially perfect. 
“I am going to make an automobile 
so cheap that almost any person can 
have the Wizard continued to 
“A runabout can be made, with 
my electrical battery, to cost not over 
$500. 


It is 95 per 


one,” 
me. 


We'll have stations clear across 
the continent. The demand for auto- 
mobiles is so great now that people 
are paying considerably more than the 
cost of building them.” 

And yet we are paying the same old 
price for our automobiles to-day, and 
no children are running any motor cars, 
nor are the streets filled with 
flyers costing only $500. I 
why? 


Edison 
wonder 


enjoyment of a 
automobile here in this country 
of sweet liberty and other precious and 
over-rated things is not just all it might 


be. There is a decided brake put upon 


the wheels of mechanical traction by 
the anti-progressives, the reactionaries, 
and 
politicians of the peanut calibre which 
is somewhat disheartening at times, but 
taken at its worst all we here in Amer- 


vote chasers, horse worshipers 


ica are called upon to submit to is not 
quite so bad as what the motoring 
subjects of William the 
have to put up with. 


Irrepressible 
Cast your eagle 
optic over the following and then be 
thankful that Long Island and Magis- 
trate Crane are the twin worsts there 
are for you. 

When the would-be 


German auto- 
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mobilist receives his vehicle he must 
proceed at once to police headquarters, 
give his name, age, place of birth, etc., 
name of machine, where and when it 
was manufactured, its weight, etc., and 
make formal application for a police 
number. No action is taken to grant 
this until after twenty-four hours have 
elapsed, when, if no objection inter- 
venes, a sealed letter is given to the 
applicant to be delivered to an official 
appointed by the police, in most cases 
an automobile manufacturer or agent, 
who will fix a time for him to bring 
his machine for examination. 

After the examination a sealed letter 
is given by the examiner to the owner 
to take to police headquarters. If all 
regulations are complied with and the 
examiner’s decision is _ satisfactory, 
within twenty-four hours a police num- 
ber, a foot square in size and made of 
tin, with number, etc., nicely painted 
thereon, will be brought to the owner 
of the machine, with a charge of 35 
cents. The sign must be fastened to 
the rear of the car, and a lamp must 
be so adjusted as to throw light direct- 
ly upon the number. 

Here are a few points in the police 
regulations that are specifically passed 
upon by the examiner: The 
must have two separate and hanging 
brakes; each brake must be capable 
of bringing the machine to a stand- 
still while at a ten-mile gait within 
26.24 feet, and the machine must be 
capable of being turned in a street 32.8 
feet wide; it must emit no smoke or 
smell; the exhaust must not be visible 
upon the street; the car must make no 
unnecessary noise, and it must be a 
safe and mechanical bit of manufac- 
ture. 

The lamps carried must be of clear 
glass and throw a light 65.6 feet in the 
darkest night. The steering gear, 
brakes, and horn must be so placed 


vehicle 


that the driver will not mistake them 
in the dark. A plate, with the name of 
the machine, where made, number of 
horse power, and weight must be in 
sight, and the machine must not ap- 
pear on the streets or roads without a 
number. No one under the age of 
eighteen years is permitted to drive an 
automobile. Printed police license on 
heavy linen paper, free of charge, is 
given, and must always accompany the 
automobile for police inspection. The 
license is always subject to recall at 
the pleasure of the authorities. How 
would you like to have this set of 
regulations imported from Germany for 
use over here? 
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N contrast with this repressive Ger- 


man measure take the far more 
workable one suggested by Winthrop 
E. Scarritt, whom I consider the fore- 
most automobilist in America and a 
man who in his clear-headed appre- 
ciation of the requirements of the 
case is so far in advance of the rank 
and file of automobilists as to be in a 
class by himself, and see what Mr. 
Scarritt proposes in these words: 

“I take it that the object of sound 
legislation is to protect the public and 
yet not be so drastic that it will re- 
tard the development of this new and 
important industry. Such a law must 
be definite in its provisions, easily un- 
derstood, and the penalties must fit 
the offense. It must be fair, so that 
it will have back of it the power of 
public sentiment. I think that experi- 
enced automobilists who are fair and 
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open-minded are far better qualified to 
draft such a law and one that will be 
practical in its workings than those 
who know nothing of the automobile 
and care 

“Analyzing the situation we find that 
go per cent. of the automobilists are 
careful in the use of their cars on the 
public highways and do not need the 
restraining influence of any law. The 
10 per cent. who bring us all into dis- 
repute are composed for the most part 
of two classes: First, the rich, reck- 
less driver to whom the imposition of 
a fine is no hardship, and, second, the 
reckless harum-scarum chauffeur who 
seems to delight in seeing how reck- 
less and spectacular he can be. There- 
fore no law will ever be effective that 
does not have special regard to these 
two classes of offenders. Public senti- 
ment will not justify locking these men 
up for a first offense where no actual 
damage has resulted. 


less. 


A fine is paid 
and forgotten five minutes afterward. 
How, then, these two classes of 
flagrant violators to be reached? I 
believe that the result may be obtained 
by a revocable license. 


are 


First, let every driver of a car re- 
from the 
On conviction, in 
addition to other penalties for a first 
offense, let the certificate be revoked 
for a period of fifteen days, the trial 
Magistrate indorsing on the certificate 
such revocation. For a second of- 
fence a revocation of thirty days; for 
a third offence a revocation 
year. For the rich 


ceive a certificate or license 
Secretary of State. 


of one 
owner to be de- 
prived of the use of his car in this 
way would be humiliating indeed. Ev- 
ery owner of a motor car realizes the 
chief pleasure of motoring is in driving 
his own car. The rich culprit would 
be exceedingly careful not to lay him- 
self liable to a second or a third con- 


viction. In the case of a conviction 


of a reckless chauffeur he would be 
out of employment and his means of 
livelihood be taken from him, so that 
he, the most prolific source of trouble, 
would have strong reasons for not get- 
ting into difficulty. The sentiment of 
the entire community would back up 
such a law as this. 

“Second—Public garages should be 
under the supervision of the law. (a) 
They should be required to take out a 
license. (b) To keep a record of each 
machine, showing the exact time it was 
taken out and the 
brought back. 
this record 


it was 
(c) The duplicate of 
should be furnished the 
(d) To 


without 


exact time 


owner of the car once a week. 
allow no machine to go out 
written order from the owner. 

“Third—Concerning chauffeurs, the 
following requirements: (a) To take 
out a license. (b) To keep a record 
of the car when it leaves and when it 
returns to the (c) To notify 
the owner of the car immediately when 
it becomes disabled. 

“Fourth—All above 5 H. P. 
should be required to have 


garage. 


cars 
two sep- 
arate brakes, one of which should be 
double acting. 

“Fifth—No car should at any time 
be permitted to run with the muffler 
open in the corporate limits of a vil- 
lage, town or city. 


“Sixth—The speed within corporate 
limits should be 12 miles an hour, ex- 
cept in thinly populated sections, where 
18 miles per hour should be permitted 
and 30 miles per hour in the open 


country. No speed should be allowed 
greater than is consistent with condi- 
tion of traffic on the highway. These, 
in the main, would, I take it, be the 
general provisions of a sane and sensi- 
ble law, one that in its practical work- 
ings would, if fairly and honestly en- 
forced, protect the public and do no vi- 
olence to the new industry.” 
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HOPE I'm not unduly pessimistic, 

but I am convinced that in so far at 
least as it relates to automobiling ad- 
vice is always wasted. If it turns out 
to be bad you are despised for giving 
it; if it happens to be good the man 
who got it thinks he would have acted 
as you told him to, 
far as I go, I am inclined to pass the 


anyway. So, as 
advice seeker by with the high head 
and the unseeing eye.. If you prefer 
it in verse I'll put it this way: 
It doesn’t pay to give advice, 
Although it costs you little thought, 
For he who gets it seldom seems 
One-tenth as grateful as he ought. 
Unless, when he requires your help, 
You tell him what he wants to hear, 
He plainly shows his deep contempt, 
And listens coldly, with a sneer. 


If, on the other hand, you try 

To counsel what he wants to do, 
And things go wrong, he'll put the 

blame, 

Without exception, all on you. 
So don’t consent to give advice, 

For, if you do, you’re bound to see 
That he who gets it never is 

As grateful as he ought to be. 


N° other man but Winthrop E. 
Scarritt would dare, in his po- 
sition, look at the condition cf affairs 
exactly as they are, and lay the blame 
therefor equally upon the employer and 
the employee, as Mr. Scarritt has done. 
It is this ability of his to size up a sit- 
uation without fear or favor, and then 
to act in the manner best caleulated to 
remedy the difficulty, which has placed 
Mr. Scarritt- in the position of being 
the American automo- 


wisest adviser 


bilists have ever had. It is to be re 
gretted that there are apparently no 
more Scarritts to be enlisted in be- 
half of the automobile, while the volun 


teer trouble causers are so numerous 


as to constitute a veritable army. 


Once it was that every mortal, 
When he left this earthly clime, 

Would desire to leave behind him 
Footprints on the sands of Time. 


But, these days of racing autos, 
When we quit this changing scene, 

We shall pass, and leave behind us 
Just a whiff of gasoiene. 


HE hope of the automobile like 

that of the very human race it- 
self lies in its imperfections. Strange 
as this thought may appear, it is the 
expression of a simple truth, a truth 
which we constantly neglect, both in 
our thoughts and acts. To illustrate: 
Try to imagine yourself back a few 
thousand years watching the primitive 
man of that day struggling along. He 
must have been a very uncouth animal. 
Fancy him clinging to the rocks, hairy, 
Pic- 


ture him in his cave chewing raw meat. 


chattering, dull—almost all brute. 


He certainly was not very pleasant to 
look upon. There were many animals 
sleeker than he was: many more beau- 
tiful in appearance.’ But the beautiful, 
sleek animal had developed as far as 
he could go. His evolution had reach- 
ed that point of balance between him- 
self and his surroundings that further 
development was unnecessary. He 
stopped where he was. 


But the rough savage had only be- 
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gun. Truly his imperfections were 
many, but his very imperfections were 
his greatest gift. They gave room for 
his improvement. If you could have 
watched him in his crude state stupidly 
blundering would you have 
thought that he would develop into 


what he has become? 


along, 


Then he was 
the prey of the natural elements. Did 
this down him? Not at all. It simply 
forced him to fight them until now he 
is their master. Then he knew of fire 
only as an enemy. He had to control 
that demon or perish. 
until 
useful 


He strove on 
made it his 
servant to whose 
aid he owes the greatest strides in his 
advancement. 


has 
servant—the 


now he most 


That poor, low savage 
had within him the potentialities of 
everything the human species has evol- 
ved since. We have traces of him in 
We have not lost all the an- 
and brutality 
queathed to us. 


us yet. 


imalism which he _ be- 


But we also owe to 


him the beginning of everything which 
is good in us. 

A few years hence the man of the 
future will look upon us and our puny 
efforts at supplanting the struggling 
horse by the tireless motor as we look 


upon the acts of that primitive crea- 
ture. Those ideal beings of the re- 
mote years to come will inherit from 
us much that is low. But they will also 
inherit and develop the very best that 
is in us. Progress will not be hurried. 
She works slowly but surely. When 
a false step is made by the violation 
of one of her laws, her punishment is 
relentless, but just. Evolution does not 
work in leaps, but in steps. 

As long as motor cars have imperfec- 
tions so long will we have to fight 
against them. As long as we have that 
struggle there is hope for the progress 
of the idea. As soon as the automo- 
bile shall have attained that stage of 


adjustment to its surroundings in 
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which we no longer have to fight for 
its betterment, so soon will the trade 
sink into idleness and stagnation. The 
results of these will mean the degener- 
ation and death of all that is healthy, 
wholesome and progressive in the idea. 


= 


ad 


T° all good Americans the statis- 
tics of the Chambre Syndicate 
de l’Automobile, 
tempting 


affords a 
time 
the near future 
becomes, as she most 
surely will, an exporter of automobiles, 
not an importer thereof. 


France, 
picture of the good 
which is coming in 
when America 
It is no vain 
scream of the eagle bird for me or any- 
one A B C’s of 
the game of commerce to predict that 
the automobile trade of the world will 
come mighty close to being an Ameri- 
can possession within less than five 


else who knows the 


years from the day this is written. In 
the meantime there are the Syndicate’s 
very interesting figures showing what 
France, the least aggressive of all na- 
tions in the line of metal manufacture 
and export, has done with the automo- 
bile: In 1898 French makers turned 
out 1,850 automobiles; in 1904 they 
The total value 
of the output has grown from $16,000,- 
000 in 1898 to $35,200,000 in 1904. 
The value of exportations in 1898 was 
$350,000; in 1904 it was $14,800,000. 
Salaries now paid amount to $16,000,- 
000 to the 25,000 
miscellaneous and 20,000 
chauffeurs machinists, who make 
their living from and by automobiles. 
If France has done all of this, what 
do you think this country is going to 


made and sold 22,000. 


55,000 workmen, 
employees 


and 


do when once she gets fairly into the 
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race? Let the croakers who try to 
make those who listen to them believe 
that there is no future for the automo- 
bile industry study these figures long 
enough to cause them to pause and 
reconstruct their pessimistic predictions 
a trifle. Nothing that any sane man 
can at this time foresee can prevent 
the automobile and all connected with 
its manufacture from being the com- 
mercial wonder of the opening decade 
of the twentieth century. 


4 am extremely Sor 
bother you ut / 


K@ a@houl g 
petro/.* 


Ww have had the pedestrian thief 
desperate enough to halt an 
automobile; we also have had up-to- 
date suburban robbers employing a 
touring car for a rapid getaway with 
the goods; but a highwayman on a 
motor cycle, who makes an automo- 
biling party 
himself 


stop and deliver, helps 
to gasolene and then speeds 
away, is a distinct novelty. 
vation, 


The inno- 
that the 
story which Philadelphia has the honor 
of furnishing is not apocryphal—is not 
surprising. 


however—assuming 


In an age when burglars 


have abandoned the old-fashioned jim- 


my in favor of the improved electric 
drill, and when safe-blowers in the use 
of modern explosives, it was inevitable 
that some bandit, with a thought to 
the advancement of his 
would apply to its 
transportation. 


profession, 
mechanical 
Exit the footpad; en- 

Farewell to the Tur- 
pins who trudge on foot or trust them- 
selves to horseflesh; let us greet the 
twentieth century who races 
along with his victims until he arrives 
at a properly secluded spot. The new 
way has so many advantages it is re- 


uses 


ter the autopad. 


robber 


markable it was never thought of be- 
fore. At a glance it can be seen how 
the radius of action, as the naval ex- 
it, is increased; 
how a crime may be committed in one 
State, with the criminal, laughing at 
pursuit, another State 
the alarm is sounded. 


perts would phrase 


across before 


Nor is speed in approach and re- 
The 
autopad will not need to arouse sus- 


treat the only favorable factor. 


picion as he draws near by wearing a 
mask. 
guise enough. 


Ordinary goggles will be dis- 
Indeed, the ordinary 
when he full 
cross-country regalia, looks so much 
like a highwayman that it: will take 
keen eyes to 


scorcher, gets on his 


distinguish between one 
who has designs on purses and one 
who merely intends to kill all the 
Moreover, 
if apprehended, will not the autopad 
who prudently confines his depreda- 


chickens along his route. 


tions to motor-car passengers stand an 
excellent chance of prompt acquittal 
Has it not been 
established in all rural, and not a few 


by any rural jury? 


urban localities as well, that an auto- 
mobilist is without the protection of the 
law—fair game for 
upon? 


any one to prey 
Instead of taking risks by en- 
tering express cars, whose guardians 
sometimes shoot, our enterprising ma- 
rauders have opened up to them a 
more attractive field of activity. Man- 
ufacturers will doubtless prepare them- 
selves for a rapid increase in the de- 
mand for high-geared, mile-a-minute 
motor cycles, if this Philadelphia fairy 
tale is which 


correct, of course it is 


not. 


If bright advertisements are neces- 
sary to catch the interest of the ordin- 
ary shopper whose average purchase is 
less than five dollars’ worth, how much 
brighter they must be to interest busi- 
ness men who have few hours in which 








FROM 


to read and are tired and hard to in- 
terest when they do. Think that over 
when you are writing the advertise- 
ments of the $2,500 automobile which 
those business men are expected to 
buy. 


~ 


aking about 


Spe 
Vex tanks 
r -— 


— a 
What do yer tink — 
Dey are burning akoho/*® 


REAT will be the advancement, 
cleanliness, safety and general 
satisfactoriness of the motor and its 
many employments when the day of 
the compulsory use of gasolene as the 
only satisfactory medium for producing 
the explosions shall have passed. To 
most of us the greatest hope for help 
seems now to come from the substitu- 
tion of alcohol for gasolene, and to 
those of us whose duty or pleasure it 
is to watch developments in this direc- 
tion the recent results of some experi- 
ments at the official laboratory of Aus- 
tria with gasolene and denatured al- 
cohol have caused us not without rea- 
son to hope that the day of liberation 
is close at hand. For motive purposes 
a pair of nominal 8 H. P. engines, one 
designed for alcohol and one for gaso- 
The gasolene 
had a specific gravity of 0.7 and a calo- 
rific value of 7,700 calories per liter; 


lene, were compared. 


the consumption per horse power was 
340 grammes. The alcohol was of 90 
per cent. strength and had a calorific 
value of 4,900 calories per liter; its 
consumption was 373.5 grammes per 
horse power hour. The efficiencies 
were, therefore, 16.5 per cent. for the 
gasolene and 28 per cent. for the al- 
cohol. In view of such convincing 
proofs of not only the feasibility but 
of the advisability of employing alcohol, 
can anyone deny that gasolene is not 
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doomed to a speedy passing as 
only motor fuel? 

HERE was a discussion one day 

last month in the House of 

Representatives on the manufacture 
and use of alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses which bore directly upon this 
question. In a report submitted dur- 
ing the discussion it was claimed that 
methylated alcohol can be made for 
about $4 a ton, even in Germany, 
where so-called refuse is more closely 
worked up than in this country. It 
was claimed that this makes the finest 
sort of fuel, and is so cheap that its 
use for generating steam, even on lo- 
comotives, is held to be cheaper than 
the use of coal. This liquid fuel cer- 
tainly must eventually come into com- 
petition with all sorts of solid fuels, 
since under proper combustion facili- 
ties, it would be clean, cheap and safe. 
Methylated alcohol has a specific grav- 
ity of 81. As there are 8} pounds of 
water to the gallon, the weight of al- 
cohol is 6.75 pounds per gallon. There 
are very nearly 300 gallons of alcohol 
to the short ton of 2,000 pounds so 
at the sate of $4.00 a ton this fuel 
costs abeut one and one-third cents a 
gallon. As gasolene costs users from 
ten to twenty cents a gallon, methyl- 
ated alcohol, which has nearly as much 
heat power, ought to prove a danger- 
ous competitor for the wicked smelling 
petroleum compound. 

Methylated alcohol is wood spirits 
and was originally made by the de- 
structive distillation of wood and con- 
sists chemically of two equivalents of 
It can 
be made from any substance contain- 
ing its constituent elements, but it is 


carbon and three of hydrogen. 


now extracted principally from the re- 
fuse of sugar factories, from corn 
stalks and other farm refuse, even the 


weeds that grow so profusely in 
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Swamps are regarded as good raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of methyl- 
ated alcohol. The thermal value of 
good alcohol is about 15,000 heat units 
per pound as compared with 14,500 
for the best quality of coal. As orig- 
inally produced wood alcohol was 
made almost entirely from the dis- 
tillation of hard wood, but the process 
has been greatly extended lately and 
special apparatus has in consequence 
been introduced to shorten the proc- 
esses of its manufacture and to pre- 
vent waste therein. Under the old 
methods about half a cord of dried 
hard wood was placed in a closed re- 
tort of cast iron or sheet steel and 
fire applied. Nothing is left in the re- 
tort except charcoal while from seven 
to eight gallons of liquid product has 
passed through the still with some 
non-condensible gas. The liquid thus 
produced consists largely of acetic 
acid, methyl alcohol and tarry matter, 
which are separated by subsequent 
operations. The process above de- 
scribed is the foundation on which 
has been built up the modern elabor- 
ate process of extracting alcoho] from 
all hydro-carbon substances. 





HE most incomprehensible thing 

in all the world to a man who 

can speak the English language with- 
out an accent is the Frenchman’s idea 
of what he proudly calls “le sport.” 
The average Frenchman has about as 
much idea of what real sport is as the 
Sphynx has of the price of “beef and” 
on Park Row. ‘There never was, I 
do believe, a Frenchman who could 
truly subscribe to that good old Eng- 
lish definition of sport which was that 
next to the pleasure of winning the 
greatest pleasure in the world was 
losing. The Frenchman never was a 
real sportsman, and his temperament 
and environment is such that he never 
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will be one. To win! ah, yes, ‘tis great 
sport! but to lose—well, it may be many 
things, but for the Gallic gallant it is 
certainly not “le sport.” Can you im- 
agine a Frenchman ever doing any- 
thing like Sir Thomas Lipton has 
done and is planning still to do for pure 
sport’s sake? Well, if you can even 
imagine anything of the kind you are 
an easy winner of the imagination 
championship, I can tell you. All this 
brings me up to the wrangle over the 
Frenchman’s attempt to sidetrack the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup Race for another 
race to be run over the same course 
and on the same day as the Gordon- 
Bennett race, wherein by sheer weight 
of the number of French _ entries 
France could not help but win. Fol- 
lowing closely after the rules govern- 
ing the contest for the America cup, 
Mr. Bennett, when he instituted the 
international cup race for automobiles, 
very wisely provided that no one coun- 
try should be represented therein by 
more than three cars, whereas the 
Grand Prix, the Frenchman’s new race, 
would have something like forty cars 
competing, since France alone figured 
to have fifteen and the rules provided 
that Great Britain and Germany 
should have six and other countries 
three cars each. This might mean 
fifty or sixty cars racing over the 
course, which would surely result in 
accident, even if it did enable the 
Frenchman’s idea of “le sport,” which 
literally translated means “I win any 
old way, but I win.” Of course, so long 
as France had a monopoly of fast 
cars and racing men ‘the Gordon-Ben- 
nett cup and the rules governing the 
contest therefor were satisfactory “le 
sport” affairs, but when first Great 
Britain and then Germany won there- 
upon there wasn’t quite so much “le 
sport” as the Frenchman desired, 
hence the new race and all the ruction 
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which has resulted from the plan to 
run it on the same day and course as 
the Gordon-Bennett cup contest. 

My old friend Colonel Pope, of 
whose sportsmanship, like his Ameri- 
canism, there can be no doubt what- 
ever, about hit the nail on the head, 
and voiced the English-speaking peo- 
ple’s idea of the proposition when wr-t- 
ing to the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, the Automobile Club of France's 
representative in this country, he said: 

“Permit me to thoroughly commend 
the course taken by the Automobile 
Club of America in protesting against 
the plan of having the Grand Prix run 
over the same course and on the same 
day as the International Cup Race. 
When | entered our Pope-Toledo 
racer for this event, it was done with 
the definite understanding that we 
were in possession of the rules and 
regulations governing entries and con- 
testants for that race. I should, there- 
fore, deem it eminently unfair to find 
ofr car racing under other conditions 
than those stipulated. I feel strongly 
about this matter, but am sure that 
such action as has been taken by the 
Automobile Club of America and 
other clubs in Europe will have the 
desired result.” 

I'd give something pretty merely to 
have a blue-print or even a tin-type 
of “le sport” just as it is or even as it 
should be according to a Frenchman’s 
idea thereof, but like the Gallic shrug 
I am afraid “le sport” is something 
we see but can never hope either to 
understand or appreciate, for all of 
which let us be duly thankful. 


A thing done right is done for ever. 
Whenever the maker or the owner of 
a car has occasion to remedy a_ fault, 
however slight, let him have the work 
done in the most thorough fashion. 
Anything less is a makeshift that may 


serve temporarily, but eventually will 


turn up and demand it be done over 
again. The rule is absolute and cer- 
tain; you can prove it by seeking to 
evade its requirements. 


A IRDING to the ever truthful, 
never sensational press, and the 
very exact and always correct law- 
maker, the slaughter of the innocents 
by Herod was but a mere curtain rais- 
er to the bloody drama of child killing 
which the automobile is now credited 
with starring in. Well, | have grown 
tired saying I knew all this isn't so; 
but what’s the use? The press and 
the politicians don’t care whether this 
is true or not, so one gets read 
and the other gets green (long, of 
course). While all of this talk of 
being a grinder-up of juveniles is 
made against the automobile here it is 
refreshing, if from no other reason than 
its variety to read of at least one au- 
tomobilist who so far forgot himself 
as not to kill a child. Naturally, this 
forgetfulness of his was so unusual that 
it could not fail to cause trouble for 
himself and everyone else. Here’s the 
true story of the unhappy man. Judge 
for yourself what his punishment should 
and probably will be. Near Corbei, a 
village on the outskirts of Paris, recent- 
ly a big touring car dashing along the 
road stopped, and a man descended 
and deposited a bundle at the roadside. 
Re-entering the car, he scorched away. 
Observers approached and found that 
the bundle contained a new-born baby, 
handsomely dressed, and a 5,000-franc 
note pinned to the clothing, with a 
single line saying: “For the person 
who will adopt the child.” Each by- 
stander claimed he saw the bundled 
baby first. The result of it all is a 
dozen lawsuits as to which shall have 
the right to fulfil the condition and 
get the money. Now if the automo- 


tilts ah ta 


-_ 
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bilist had been true to 
and killed the baby 


his reputation 


I have been long enough in this au- 
tomobile game to learn that the Amer- 
ican who can’t see American faults is 
a donkey, and the American who can 
is no American, and there you are. 


OT long ago I stood in Madison 
Square Garden and saw a horse 

sold for $29,000 solely because the an- 
imal, so the auctioneer said, had been 
driven a mile in a trifle than 
two minutes. Beautiful as the animal 
undeniably was, it can live but a short 
time, it cannot go more than one mile 
at that rate of speed, and it cannot be 
sent at that rate oftener than once in 
Yet the 
horse was worth the money, because 
the 
problem of 


more 


a week, or once in a month. 


development of horse helps to 


solve our great 
rapidly over the earth’s surface. 

In the same where the two- 
minute trotter had been sold for $29,- 


moving 
arena 


ooo a few weeks later | saw any num- 
ber of that could go a 
mile in two minutes, carrying several 
people, instead of one. 
mobiles 


automobiles 


auto- 
for $2,900 
They could do not merely 


Those 
could be bought 
and less. 
one mile at high speed, but five or ten 
or twenty or a hundred, day in and 
out. 
forward in 


day out, month in and month 
What a 


our conquest of distance is shown in 
these figures. 


marvelous step 
The highly developed 
trotting horse for use on our roads 
to-day is as antiquated as was the 
coach horse when the locomotive be- 
came a reality. 

All thinking men and women should 
be interested in this great problem of 


automobile perfection. And they 


should not merely hear about it, they 


should give it independent thought of 
their own. 

Like men and women, all of the au- 
tomobiles have their defects, although 
many have reached a great and satis- 
factory stage of development. There 
is an unlimited field for improvement, 
for new Yours may be the 
mind to suggest or to develop a con- 
ception that will make of the motor 
vehicle every man’s servant. There- 
fore, none should look at the passing 
automobile with a vaguely indifferent 
or a stupidly hostile feeling. 


ideas. 


sear in 
mind that the present automobile ac- 
tivity is the infancy of a great im- 
provement in The 
stages in man’s progress toward real 
comfort may readily be divided in ac- 
cordance 


man’s condition. 


inventions 
for locomotion, and in this direction I 
maintain that no greater or more 
far-reaching advance in this direction 
has been since the introduction 
of the locomotive. 


with his various 


made 
It was of such as 
the automobile that Macaulay said: 
“Of all inventions, the alphabet and 
printing press alone excepted, those 
which abridge distance have done the 


most for civilization.” 


OMEWHERE or other I 
read that “the king can do no 


have 
wrong.” Assuming that he can not, 
then, it is equally as fair an assumption 
that the queen can’t be a long way 
from being pretty near right in what 
With my belief in the effi- 
cacy of sacred images: somewhat shak- 
en by the complete fall down of the 
Russian ikons to make any headway at 


she does. 


all against Japanese chargeons, still I 
am not so complete an iconoclast as to 
have lost all interest in the matter, and 
so I have been interested in reading 
in the New York World that the Dow- 
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ager Queen of Italy, Margaret of Sa- 
voy, has just driven a motor car from 
Rome to Turin, a distance of more 
than 400 miles, in order to visit an au- 
tomobile show. Twelve men are em- 
ployed as chauffeurs in the royai gar- 
age, under the personal supervision of 
and experienced director, and each 
wears a special uniform of blue de- 
signed for the purpose by the Queen 
herself. In the garage are kept six 
machines of different types, but all of 
Italian manufacture, and the director 
of the garage personally acts as a 
chauffeur for the Dowager Queen when 
she tours. The car used for the jour- 
ney to Turin was a double phaeton of 
24 H. P., and was equipped with all 
possible conveniences, including a com- 
plete service for luncheon for six per- 
sons and a small library containing the 
publications issued by the Italian Tour- 
ing Club. The interior of the carriage 
shows the devotion of the Queen for 


the saint who is supposed to be the 
special protector of automobilists. <A 
large silver medallion inside the car- 


riage representing Saint Christopher 
crossing a river with the child Jesus 
on his shoulders, as the tradition has 
it. Around the medallion is the in- 
scription: “Saint Christopher preserve 
us from the dangers of the road and 
the troubles of the journey.” Queen 
Margaret has had several gold medals 
bearing the same inscription and figure 
me in his favor, as it should any and all 
the royal chauffeurs and the members 
of the royal family who travel by auto- 
mobile. 

As I said above I’m a little bit 
shaky on this ikon-image danger pre- 
ventive, but I will say that if I was 
going to try any of them I know none 
I would more quickly use than this one 
favored by Her Majesty, the fact that 
this particular saint was the patron of 
the late Mr. Columbus prepossessing 
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me in his favor, as it should any and all 
good Americans. But I am afraid I’d 
never quite get sufficient faith to rely 
upon St. Christopher enough to dis- 
pense with a hankering after an expert 
driver, a mighty good brake and an ac- 
cident policy in a first-class insurance 
company. 
I have no jealous envy 
My inmost heart to fill; 
I don’t want Jones’s car— 
I want one better still. 
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T has for some time past been ob- 
vious to all whose judgment is not 
warped beyond any hope of rendering 
a just opinion that some change must 
be made in existing legislation affect- 
ing motor cars. The present grand- 
motherly attempt to regulate the speed 
of cars is not only wrong in principle, 
but perfectly futile in practice. Re- 
form must take the shape of a return 
to common sense and the common law. 
Roads are made for people to travel 
upon, and every one has the right to 
make them as efficient as he can for 
his traveling purposes. But a man has 
also to remember, and to be sharply 
taught if he forgets, that he has no 
right so to use the road as to infringe 
the equal rights of other people. The 
public roads are not made for quick 
traffic or for slow traffic, but for all 
sorts of traffic, to be carried on at all 
rates of speed. The motor car is en- 
titled to the same privileges, neither 
less nor more, as the truck, or the cab, 
or the farmer’s wagon. A great many 
people, horsemen and automobilists 
alike, seem to fancy that they have 
more, and the law at present pretends 
to accord them less. It is mistaken 
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ideas of this kind which have resulted 
in our statute books being cluttered up 
with a mass and mess of so-called “au- 
tomobile laws” which must eventually 
be repealed and replaced by the com- 
mon law and common sense. 


If you think automobiling is a dream 
you had better wake up. 


4A 


WAS talking to one of the pioneers 

in the automobile trade last week 
and he was like the usual run of his 
class—a man of much experience but 
of little wealth. My visitor was inclined 
to rail at Fate and to feel that he had 
been unfairly treated by Fortune be- 
cause while he had first seen the ad- 
vantages of the new method of loco- 


motion, and had early blazed the way 
for others to follow, those who came 


after him waxed great and wealthy 
while he still struggled along for but 
little more than a 


There wasn’t any 


mere livelihood. 
good in my acting 
the part of Job’s comforter and telling 
him that he was only reaping the re- 
ward the world almost invariably 
hands out to the pioneer, and yet that 
was just what he was receiving. 

The pioneering of the original auto- 
mobile companies 


useful and 


had its 
stimulating effect in the 
long run, as pioneering in any direc- 
tion usually does, but it met the un- 
happy fate, also usual to pioneers, of 
financial disaster. This was because 
the work was undertaken with insuf- 
ficient capital and in advance of the 
proper time. There are 
considerations in relation to 
works which need to be carefully 
weighed and provided for, and which 


doubtless 


economic 
all such 


can be ignored only with disastrous 
results. One of these considerations is 
that the times must be ripe for them. 
The pioneer allows the sense of the in- 
evitableness of his project to obscure 
his vision of the ripeness of the time 
for it, and so goes forward to his fate. 
Of course you can't make the sufferer 
look at the matter just this way, but, 
nevertheless, it’s the only true view of 
the affair. 
it: 


The hardy pioneers first come 


As my friend the poet has 


With rifles, ploughs, and axes; 
Then politicians follow with 
Elections, graft, and taxes. 


OMEBODY 
S compile a the 
Smiths in the Whatever be- 
came of this undertaker I don’t know, 


but the fact that we don't 
know to this day just how many people 


once undertook to 
census of all 


world. 
remains 


there are who go through life blessed 
by this illustrious name. But what's 
the We all the 
Smiths and none of us want to know 
the other kind—if there are any. 
mit me to add to the list of Smiths 
you should know, if you don’t already, 
do so, Mr. R. Henry Smith. 


odds? know good 


Per- 


In future 
this Mr. Smith intends extending his 
be- 
yond the confines of the Metropolitan 
district 


circle of automobile acquaintances 
where man who ever 
bought it, sold or who wanted to buy 
or sell an automobile knows Mr. Smith 
and likes him, too. 


every 


Now you are all 
to be given a chance to make his ac- 
quaintance as henceforth he will de- 
vote all of his time and talents to fur- 
thering the interests of THe AutTomo- 
BILE MAGAZINE in every way possible. 
I commend him to you all as a good 
who hasn't an and will 


fellow enemy 


never make one of any man who is 


fit to be made a friend of. 


THE OUTSIDER. 
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What the Man on the Road Sees 


By “ Flattop” 
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HERE isa sort of insurance smack 

about the word “premium” that in- 
variably appeals to most men, among 
which majority I am in this case to be 
counted, though it is against my gen- 
eral rule in life to be found with the 
majority, experience having taught me 
that as a rule the majority is repre- 
sented in life by the human sheep who 
follow blindly after a bell, either with- 
But all 
To return, then, to 
the matter in hand—premiums. When- 


out knowing or caring why. 
this is digressing. 


ever the public demand for anything 


becomes so great as to cause those 


offer 


than those who sell it are inclined to 


who buy to voluntarily more 
ask, the phenomena becomes worthy 


of some attention. This was why I 
was so interested when W. H. Work- 
man said to me recently when I drop- 
ped in at the big Packard plant in De- 
troit : 

“You have probably heard rumors 
trade 
factory 
double 


in the that the entire product 
for the 
the 


sold 


of our year (and we 


will have last 
year) 


This state of affairs has brought about 


output of 
has been for some time. 
the offering of premiums by Packard 
dealers to secure additional cars they 
require. 

“While we have had earlier deliver- 
ies than any company making a similar 
car, and our greatly increased capa- 
city has permitted us to turn out cars 
very rapidly, nevertheless it is a fact 
that a number of our agents are offer- 
ing premiums of from $350 to $400 to 
secure delivery of more cars to meet 


the demands of their trade. The fact 





have been made is 
of course, known to the trade, but we 
wish the information to be in your 


hands in accurate shape so that if any 


that these offers 


, 














of your readers inquire about the mat- 
ter 








you can inform them correctly. 


These are not the days when paying 

















premiums for cars is common, and so 
very natural it looks to us as though 
the Packard had made good in a way 




















to settle the question as to the most 








popular car in the minds of no incon- 
siderable number of buyers and sell- 














ers, too.” 





That’s about the way it strikes me, 
too. In fact I should say that it was 
a condition, and a very pleasant one, 
too, not a theory that confronts all 
those interested in the 
































Packard car. 

















automobile would 
be an awful thing were it not for the 


Advice about an 












































fact that you can take it or leave it 
just as you please. 
Along pretty near the same lines 








were the remarks of C. C. Hildebrand, 
of the J. 
when | 





Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 





had about two minutes of his 





time the other day. You know what a = 








high pressure, record breaking, suc- 











cessful rusher Hildebrand is; well, he 








was going it a mile a minute when out 





of it all I grabbed: “Never saw any- 





thing like it; beats me and I thought 








I had sized the market up to a hair 








line. Went to my people last year 








and begged them to enlarge our plant, 





small one then. They 
they 


and it wasn’t any 





almost doubled her, and then 
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looked at me in a which said 
plainer than any words: “Well, it’s up 
to you, C. C.” But it ain't, it’s away 
past me and I am trying to get up 
to it now. 
ed plant night and day just to fill the 
orders placed with us at the New York 
and Chicago shows, what'll happen if 
we ever get two days together of any- 
thing like decent weather so as to put 
the automobile bee in the public’s 
motor bonnet I don’t know. What 
type are they running most to? Any 
one can give them. Our old runabout 
stand-by Model “L” with its 7 H. P. 
engine is still first favorite, but it'll 
have to keep moving when the finish 
and four- 
cylinder touring car, which we have 
just put on the market this year. Is 
ita boom? Well, I hope not. 
it is nothing but the very natural re- 
sult of the public having finally deter- 
mined that the motor car was a prac- 
tical, safe, speedy 
method of travel. 


way 


We're running that enlarg- 


comes between it our new 


To me 


economical 


all.” 


and 
That’s 

Life is, for most people, a continu- 
ous process of getting used to things 
like the automobile which they haven't 
been expecting. 

If you ever get anywhere near Nor- 
walk, Ohio, don’t fail to stop off 
and make the acquaintance of Colonel 
Sprague. In fact it appears to me it 
would be impossible to land in Nor- 
walk and not make the genial Colonel’s 
acquaintance, since to me it seems as 
about all there is in the town that is of 
any great shakes owes its existence to 
the Colonel. Don’t get it into your 
head that because one of the Colonel’s 
titles is that of “the canopy king” that 
he has no other claim to greatness, be- 
cause that’s only one of his enterprises, 
not the only one of them. The last 
time I landed in Norwalk I asked 


if the Colonel was in his office at the 
umbrella works. No, he was not, but 
they thought I'd find him down at his 
other office. He wasn’t there, but 
they thought maybe I'd find him in the 
bank, so there I When I en- 
tered the bank I imagined I had just 


went. 


arrived in time to witness one of those 
famous bank burglaries I’d heard so 
much about, for while it was yet only 
midday a big man with his back to me 
and behind the back of the 
was busy shoving in his pocket a roll 


cashier 


of bills big enough to choke an ele- 
phant with, which roll I could see he 
had just helped himself to in the vault. 
While I was debating what I’d do the 
gentleman in the vault turned to the 
cashier “Mr. ———, just 
charge this umpty umpt hundred to 


and _ said, 


and then 
himself. 


my personal account, please,” 
I saw it the Colonel 
Later on I learned why it would be 


was 


impossible for the Colonel to burglar- 
ize that bank with any profit to him- 
self—you see, it was another one of 
the Norwalk institutions 
owns. To 


which he 


meet and hear Colonel 
Sprague at his best you want to get 
him to recite some of his verses; hé’ll 
the turn 


either on pathos or on humor if you 


come mighty near calling 
can get him to read you some of the 
poems he has written. 


In connection with the handling of a 
motor car the ignorance that is bliss is 
apt to be succeeded by knowledge that 
isn’t. 


When doctors differ you all know 
what happens to the patient—he pays 


the bill, sometimes with his life. This 
is true in automobiling, too, so when 
those motor medicos who believed in 
the hydropathic treatment offered cyl- 
inders met the opposition branch of 
the profession which preached the fresh 











air cure for the same thing, the patient 
purchaser didn’t know which one to 
believe and, as usual, he paid the bill. 
I believe it is the eclectic school of 
medicine which claims to take the best 
of all the other schools and leave only 
that which is not good, and if I am 
right in this, then surely the Mitchell 
Motor Car Company is entitled to 
claim to be the eclectic physician of the 
heated cylinder, since they give the pur- 
chaser a chance to use both water and 
air cooling on the same vehicle, thus 
making him absolutely indifferent to 
the weather conditions, the water doing 
the work in summer and the air re- 
placing it when winter’s cold makes 
water’s freezing in pipes and jackets a 
thing to be dreaded, but impossible 
of being surely guarded against. If 
the Mitchell car had no other features 
to commend—and it has a number of 
them—lI believe this combination air 
and water cooling one alone would sell 
all the cars they could build. At any 
rate the Mitchell people are to-day the 
only makers who are building both air 
and water cooled models, are therefore 
the only ones in a position to supply 
the demand which has been so often 
voiced by car owners for a water cool- 
ed car in 





air cooled 
this 
with the Mitchell it is not necessary to 
have two cars—merely sets of 
cylinders. Thus at a merely nominal 
price, a water cooled car can be chang- 
ed for winter service into an air cooled 
Thus at the price of but a single 
car the owner of a Mitchell can enjoy 
all the advantages of having two dis- 
tinct types each, which is the best at 
certain seasons of the year. 

The two and four cylinder engines 
in these cars show especially clever 
designing, there being but three pieces, 
the crank case, the crank shaft and 
the cam shaft, in the entire engine 


and an 
winter. To 


summer 


one in accomplish 


two 


one. 
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which are not interchangeable. The 
same transmision is used in all cars, 
the only difference between them being 
a housing added to the shaft drive 
transmission to take the bevels for the 
chain drive so that one set of repairs 
is all that is 


models. 


distinct 
Taken all together, I don't 
know when I’ve seen a car of its class 


needed for four 


which has pleased me any more than 
this ingenious one from Michigan. 





Faulty carburation is the motor’s in- 
digestion. 

You can usually spend a few spare 
moments to either in a 
big garage or a big supply place. In 
both of these establishments you will 
be brought face to face with the de- 
mands of the actual users of vehicles 


advantage 


and what is being done to meet them. 
Whenever | make it 
a rule to look into these places and 


have a chance I 


learn what I can about the game from 
the very fountain head thereof. Fol- 
lowing out this idea I dropped in on 
E. J. Willis the other day to ask him 
that all-important “What's 
new?” Looking out at the snow banks 
six feet high in front of his Park 
Place establishment, Willis said: “Don’t 
look much like the kind of weather to 
Yet that’s 
just what I was going to answer your 
question with, only it’s a spiral, not a 
Now I 
am sure I am not overstating the af- 
fair when I tell you that I don’t be- 
lieve there are six cars on the market 
which are properly sprung. Of course 
in this, like every other respect, there 


question, 


talk about spring, does it? 


slushy spring I have in mind. 


are some cars that are better designed 
than others, but that is principally be- 
cause the “others” bad. 
If a car is comfortably sprung it will 
be troubled with broken springs—plen- 
ty of them, as my records show. Right 


are so very 
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here is where this supplementary spiral 
spring | am 
The principle involved with the spirals 
is to start them at a low initial 
tension, then as they are loaded they 
increase in capacity until they are 
drawing on the leaf. To illustrate, if 
you should design a spiral to start in 
at 60 pounds it would close up, in a 
movement of one and a half inches, at 
400 pounds; double this at the end 
of the leaf and you have 800 pounds, 
which will start the stiffest leaf spring 
now used on automobile. Thus 
you see you have all the varying resis- 
tances from 60 to 400 pounds to deal 
with, 

“The spirals being tensioned to the 
leaf, when the wheel rises over an ob- 
struction being unable to throw the 
load up are compressed, then the in- 


any 


stant the wheel drops the spirals ex- 
pand and absorb the rise, keeping the 
car body in an even plane, thus elim- 
inating entirely all the vibrations which 
are so destructive to both comfort and 
the car. 

“It is impossible to break a_ leaf 
spring when these spiral aids are used, 
and to convince you that this is so the 
makers of the spirals guarantee to pay 
for all springs that are broken when 
fitted with this device. That they can 
well afford to make such a guarantee, 
I might say that out of the hundreds 
of cars of all makes, and 
foreign, I have equipped with these 
spirals not one solitary user has de- 
manded that I make good this guar- 
antee. To know the luxury of motor 
car travel one must have a perfectly vi- 


domestic 


brationless car, since anything else af- 


fects the health to a degree some peo- 


ple will not admit, even though they 
do find themselves nervous wrecks at 
the end of a day’s journey over rough 
roads. Take my advice—buy a set 
of these spirals and be happy.” 


showing you comes in. 


Then as I went out and climbed the 
snow Alps in Park Place, I made up 
my mind that I’d do this very thing— 
if I ever got together money enough 
to first buy a car to put the springs on. 


Necessity teaches us to like a good 
many things that we once thought we 
could never tolerate in a car. 

Convertibility is now all the rage. 
The chest -of-drawers-by-day-and-bed- 
by-night idea is catching on, in fact 
has caught on in motor vehicle con- 
struction in great shape. One of the 
most original examples of this is the 
folding tonneau made by the Dayton 
(Ohio) Folding Tonneau Company. By 
means of this ingenious equipment the 
owner of a_ two-seated vehicle can 
transform it into a tonneaued one when 
and where he will, and as quickly bring 
it back to a two-seater as he may de- 
sire. This is all accomplished by a reg- 
ular tonneau with lower frame, back, 
sides and seat, which are made collap- 
sible so that when folded up they look 
not unlike a big bicycle saddle. When 
ready to use this arrangement is se- 
cured to the rear of any runabout havy- 
ing a back extension and when the car 
is used by two persons only the tonneau 
is collapsed and folds down so as to be 
absolutely inconspicuous and entirely 
out of the way. We're getting there. 
The day when the combined automo- 
bile, piano and clothes wringer is put 
on the market is not so very far off. 
Joking aside, however, I believe the 
Dayton people have an excellent idea 
in this folding tonneau of theirs, pro- 
vided it works on the road anything 
like as well as it certainly does work 
when they are showing it to you. 

It may seem paradoxical, but in mo- 
tor racing a cool head often wins the 
heat. 





